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mciY MARTIN MARS 


At some far-flung naval base, special equipment is Navy’s long-range patrol bombers. From the Mars have 
needed . . . quickly. Big events are in the making; and come further important findings which will lend added 
the war can’t wait while plodding freighters cross sub- speed, safety and comfort to tomorrow’s greater Martin 
infested seas. This is a job for the 72-ton Martin Mars, airliners. The Martin Mars is doing more than help 
world’s largest flying boat. Our Navy’s answer to the wina war... she’s blazing the trail to a new and brighter 
cry of “more supplies . . . faster,” the Martin Mars can tomorrow! 

carry 20 tons of cargo to the farthest spot on earth in Tur GLENN L. Martin Company, BALTmmMore-3, MD. 
5 days or less. Now in regular service with the Navy, the Guenn L. Martin-Nepraska CoMPANY—OMAHA 
Mars is the most efficient airplane yet built . . . per pound 

of material used, per horsepower and per gallon of fuel. € 

Twenty more of these giant ships, each 82 tons, are now 

being built for the U. 8. Navy. 


Into the Mars went hard-won Martin knowledge AIRCRAFT 
gleaned from construction of the original trans-Pacific sates 4 Dadase ED) sce Since 1909 
Clippers .; . the giant Russian Clipper . . . and the 
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4375 Miles, ee oe From an Actual Photo of If Stood on One Wing, the 150 Soldiers, fully equip Already Designed, 150 to 
Maryland to Natal, Brazil, the Marsshowingastandard other wingtip would tower could be easily transpo by 250 oy Martin airliners 
were flown by the Mars. She sport plane on each wing, this 200feetintotheair...higher the Martin Mars. Her con- someday succeed even the 
carried 16 persons, 13,000 lbs. ves some idea of her size. than a 20-story building. tent of 16,665 cu. ft. isequiv- Mars. Martin engineers de- 
of mail, broke many records. ars’ wings are so thick that Mars contains 74 miles of alent tothe contentofal4to clare there is no practic 
The Mars is powered by four crew can enter them to serv- wiring, 1.9 miles of piping, 16 room mansion. When load- aerodynamic limit to the sis® 
2200 h.p. engines. ice engines while in flight. uses 24 interplane telephones. ed, she draws 5 ft. of water. of over-ocean aircraft. 
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ODAY 


the men and women of Philco are 
devoting the knowledge and skill 
4 that built over 17 million radios 
: and refrigerators to the electronic 
| lavacles of modern warfare... 
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TOMORROW 


... under the famous Philco name, 


their war research will bring you 
new peacetime joys for your home 
...in radio, phonographs, television, 


refrigeration and air conditioning. 
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Dade Brothers, Inc., have one of the tough- 
est packaging and delivery jobs you ever 
heard of. They package and ship Thunder- 
bolts .. . and nearly every other type of plane 
that can’t safely be flown to the battle areas. 


The preparation of these costly machines- 
of-war for shipment is a precise engineering 
job. But actually the most difficult task is 
transporting the huge loads to the ship-side 

. . usually many miles away and through 
congested metropolitan traffic. 


Truck-Trailers were the answer for Dade 
Brothers. In fact, there’s no other transport 
method remotely practical for this work, Dade 
officials will tell you. 


The Dade experience is typical of thousands 
of others in more than 100 lines of business 
. . « where Truck-Trailers are doing work 
that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by 
any other method. America could not get 
along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Service In All Principal Cities 
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TRUCK - TRAILER TRANSPORT 1S 
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hat's Ahead 


AND GUIDE 


Anyone who has ever had a cough—and 
includes just about all of us—is prob- 
just as familiar with the bearded like- 

of the famous Smith Brothers as with 

cough-drop product itself. Why? For 
gly one reason: They represent the com- 
pany’s trade-mark. 

A trade-mark, in fact, can be just as im- 
portant as the product. Simple in itself, the 
selection of a good one may mean all the 

. difference between making or breaking a 
company. It’s “the pledge of the owner and 

guide to the buyer.” 

_ Next issue we will bring you a compre- 

hensive account of the trade-mark, with some 
‘galuable pointers on its selection, registra- 

. tion, legal aspects, etc. Called “Tue Trape- 
Marx, A Piepce anv a Gunz,” it is written 
by Carleton W. Campbell, an authority on 
the subject. 


POTENTIAL PRESIDENT 


Also headlining the next 
issue is an “inside” story 
of the 47-year-old ex- 

Marine whose name is 

already being mentioned 

in many sections of the 

country as the Republican 

party's “dark horse” in the coming presi- 
_ dential race. He’s Eric Johnston, shrewd, 
able and outspoken president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A business man himself, Johnston’s aim is 
to sell American Business to everybody in 
the world. “Business doesn’t talk enough,” 
he says. “Labor is always talking, always 
telling itself. Business ought to holler its 
lungs out about the good things it is doing.” 

Authored by Thomas Calvert McClary, 
his story is one you won’t want to miss. 
Watch for “Enic Jonnston—A Cuose-Up.” 


CHECKS VS. CURRENCY 


Bred by the depression, 
the use of bank checks is 
rocketing rapidly to inter- 
planetary heights. Millions 
of wartime wage-earners, 
to whom bank accounts 

. were once untouchable 
mysteries, are now using checks to do the 
work of about $12,000,000,000 currency. 

William Hurd Hillyer tells the story of 
this fantastic check boom in the June 1 
issue. The story ‘is called, appropriately 
‘enough, “Tue Boom tn Bank CHEcks,” and 
teveals how and why today’s vast checking 
activity is modifying America’s currency 
structure, as well as influencing business 
and personal affairs. 


KNOW-HOW MAN 


Another feature being prepared for an 
issue is “Greorce E. WurtLocx: Know- 
Man,” by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
Packing a double-barrelled punch, it’s not 
the story of Whitlock himself, but also 


3 of the complete reorganization of the 


 War-vital pressed metals industry. 
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Readers Say 


SOLUTION? 


As a reader of Forses I have been par- 
ticularly interested in your articles concern- 
ing post-war plans. Your editorial “Unorgan- 
ized Millions Ignored” [Feb. 1] was very 
timely and expressed the ideas of a large 
number of Americans who are still inter- 
ested in preserving the American way of 
life as we have known it in the past. 

With reference to the problem presented, 
we think we have a solution. When this war 
is over millions of men and women now 
serving in the “Armed Forces” and _the 
“Home Forces” will yearn for opportunities 
to engage actively in an organized way to 
preserve the American way of life. .. . 

The logical and ideal procedure, of course, 
would be to unite all of these veterans into 
one great veterans’ organization, but tradi- 
tion is strong and it is only natural to be- 
lieve that the veterans of the Armed Forces 
will desire an organization of their own, 
which will leave the veterans of the Home 
Front forces who are also vitally interested 
in preserving the American way of life with- 
out a national patriotic body through whieh 
they can express themselves. 

In order to provide such an- organization 
for them it is proposed that the Congreas of 
the United States be requested to ineorpo- 
rate the “Veterans of the Home Front” 
along the lines of the American Legion.— 
Epwin D. Jackson, secretary, Veterans of 
the Home Front of the United States of 
America, Chicago, Ill. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Permit me to compliment you on the very 
fine editorials appearing in recent issues, 
particularly “Salute to American Business,” 
“Would Industry Be Reactionary?” and 
“Will Roosevelt Wreck Things?” 

There is certainly plenty of food for seri- 
ous thought in them all. Give us some more. 
—C. G. Biro, Stockton, Calif. 


WAR ON WASTE 


The article, “Hard Boiled Business Turns to 
Forestry,” in the April 1 issue shows what 
business can and must do to bring about 
a readjustment of our natural resources. It 
has been my pleasure to be an active mem- 
ber of The Izaak Walton League of America, 
which organization is fighting for the preser- 
vation of and economical use of our re- 
sources. Much good has been accomplished 
} - their work, but business and industry 
must realize it is their responsibility to do 
their share. 

America can be stripped of her resources. 
Our trees can become a crop and harvested, 
rather than wasted through faulty lumber- 
ing practices. Let us hope more companies 
will follow the example set by the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Co.—Frep R. Wem, Utica, N. Y. 


GRAND 


Your “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
are grand, indicating human advancements 
and wonderful improvement.—“BiLL,” De- 
troit, Mich. 














Q. Salmon canning industry is built on fish's 
homing instinct, Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Millions are trapped on return 
to birthplaces in Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon rivers; more than $11,000,000 
worth shipped annually via the N. P. 











Q. Northern Pacific. engines annually use 
enough water for 150,000,000 baths. Fact or 
fiction? 

A. Fact. Wells and tanks of the Northern 
Pacific Railway supply its locomotives 
with 41% billion gallons of water a year. 





Q, Cattle, sheep and hogs are native Amer- 
ican meat animals. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Columbus brought them. In 
1943, packers shipped more than four 
hundred million pounds of meat via,the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. The second largest U. S. Naval Training 
Station is on Pacific seaboard. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. It is on Lake Pend. Oreille, 

* in a mountain valley at Farragut, Idaho, 
five miles from the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

















Q. Teddy Roosevelt tamed Western outlaws 
along “‘ Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. He served as deputy sheriff at 
Medora, N. D. on the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known to shippers and travelers 
as ““Main Street of the Northwest’. 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


How John L. Lewis must be chuckling 
over the New Deal manhandling of 
Sewell Avery! 


Perhaps he feels his financing of 
Roosevelt’s re-election was money— 
miners’ money—shrewdly spent. 


Invasion may jolt stocks, but probably 
only temporarily. 


Less rationing isn't far off. 
Saving still is sensible. 


Every family that can should prepare 
to buy a home. 


Aircraft workers strike when loitering 
in rest rooms to smoke is curtailed! 


How will U. S. fighters react to that? 


Don’t expect profits on lowest-yielding 
bonds. 


Nomination of Dewey, who has ex- 
ploded the myth he is isolationist, ap- 
pears, today, undisputed. 


Food promises to be plentiful. 


Prime peacetime stocks don’t look 
overpriced. 


Prediction: Gold won't be discarded. 
U. S. should insist that it isn’t. 


Retailers should avoid overstocking. 
More job dislocation looms. 

Will Germany or Japan collapse first? 
The time-difference may be brief. 
Workers want, when peace comes: A 
new home, new car, new refrigerator, 


in that order. Healthy. 


The 30% cabaret tax, events prove, 
went too far. Modification would pay. 


Overtime will ere long decline. 


A salutary sign: Life insurance is in- 
creasing. 


Money won’t purchase as much after 
the war as before. 
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LETS ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY WAR BONDS | 
iH | 


They’ve got a lot more coming 


than Mledals | 


HEY came in at 250 feet, 

bombs set for delayed 
action lest the blast rip the 
tails off their chimney-skim- 
ming Liberators... 


They came out so low that 
when they got home, some of 
their bomb bay doors still 
carried wisps of hay picked 
up in passing... 


But behind them, fire-cored pil- 
lars of smoke said that Ploesti. 


once-vital source of enemy oil 


and fuel, had been 

ruined. That was : 
what they had set 
out to do. 


The medals 
waiting for 
them are the @. 
least these 

men of our 








Air Forces have coming to 
them. 


They deserve more than our 
cheers, our praise, the grati- 
tude of a nation; they deserve 
also the very best we can give 
them to work with. 


That is why Buick engineers 
have pooled their brains, sharp- 
ened their wits, whetted still 
keener their well-temptred 
minds. 


That’s why Buick peo- 
ple—nearly tripled 
in numbers over 
any previous 
peacetime peak 
— have been 
taught new 


BUICK 
POWERS 





skills, schooled in fresh exact- 
ness, given new standards of 
meticulous precision in their’ 
work. 


We know that every shining 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
gine that rolls from our plant 
marches straight to its place 
in a brand-new Liberator 


bomber. 


We never know when any 
bomber or any engine may be 
chosen to help strike a blow 
as crucial as over Ploesti. 


So we build every one to meas- 
ure up in character and faith- 
fulness to the men who will 
look to them to carry them 
through. 


We aim to give that bunch the 
very best there is. 


THE LIBERATOR 
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Faster, easier figuring saves precious 
minutes every hour. 

When you figure on an Underwood 
Sundstrand you’re figuring on a 
machine that pays for itself as you figure. 

Basic principle of the Underwood 
Sundstrand is its simple method of 10- 
key “touch operation.” With all fi- 
gure keys under the fingertips of one 
hand, operators can quickly attain 
speeds they never thought possible. 

And because their eyes are kept on 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company . ~» 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Makers of ee ag re —— Adding- 


lachines and 


Figure on an Underwood Sundstrand { 








the work sheets and don’t have to help 
the fingers “pick and choose” from a 
multiplicity of keys, there is no back- 
and-forth headswing to cause fatigue. 


A call to your Underwood Sundstrand 
representative will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
this time-saving adding-figuring 
machine. 

Underwood Sundstrand Adding Figuring 


Machines are available subject to War Produc- 
tion Board authorization. 
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After Fifty Years 


| am this month rounding out 50 years of newspaper 
and magazine work. My philosophy has undergone some, 
but not drastic, change. I still feel that in the first half of 
his life a man should devote himself primarily to making 
headway in the world. But, after having succeeded in pro- 
viding reasonably for himself and his immediate depen- 
dents, I have come to feel more and more that there are 
other things in life besides money-making. One who has 
attained a competency should, I profoundly feel, dedicate 
himself increasingly to rendering pro bono publico service, 
should allocate a large part of his time and vitality to bene- 
fiting his fellowmen. 

Also, as he approaches the Biblical span of three-score- 
years-and-ten, he should attach more importance to cherish- 
ing and cultivating friends and friendships. After all, next 
to his own family, these constitute, should constitute, an 
increasingly valuable phase of his life. 

As the shadows lengthen, more obnoxious seems the credo, 
“There is no sentiment in business.” Looking back, I find 
myself, in appraising men, developing greater and greater 
admiration for those who exhibit unselfishness than for 
those who eternally are “out for Number One.” There is 
more to life than money-making. Assuredly, the man who 
has consumingly sought his own aggrandizement, who ‘has 
given not a thought to the other fellow, ends up bankrupt 
in the most worthwhile things of life. 

As James J. Hill put it: “There are no pockets in shrouds.” 





* 
Use your head to look ahead. 
7 


One Courageous Business Man 


My experiences with business leaders during the last 
decade have convinced me that, with a few shining excep- 
tions, they have been cowards ever since the New Deal took 
command at Washington. Many and many a time a busi- 
ness leader, talking to me, would thump his desk and vitu- 
perate against Washington proposals and actions. But when 
I wanted to quote him, invariably he would throw up his 
hands in horror, exclaiming: “I don’t want to stick my neck 
out!” The result has been that the New Deal proceeded 
from one anti-business procedure to another without public 
protest from business leaders. 

Admittedly, the Montgomery Ward episode can be viewed 
from different angles. President Sewell Avery has insistently 
asked just what law his company has violated. No specific 
answer. The War Labor Board dilly-dallied, shilly-shallied, 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


evaded his demand that a vote of employees be taken to 
demonstrate whether or not the CIO union actually repre- 
sents the majority of employees. 

Attorney General Biddle’s theatrical action has properly 
incited severe criticism in and out of Congress. His attempt- 
ed justification of the Administration’s seizure of the com- 
pany has been condemned as wishy-washy, as sidestepping 
the specific questions raised by Ward. 

How different President Roosevelt’s attitude has been to- 
wards Sewell Avery than it was towards John L. Lewis. 
When the labor leader became absolutely defiant, President 
Roosevelt asked plaintively how anyone could be forced to 
sign anything. Lewis got away with it. Indeed, he was 
granted virtually everything he had demanded. The Admin- 
istration did not dare to lay a hand on Labor Leader Lewis; 
but it did not hesitate to seize Avery by physical force and 
pitch him out of his office. 

The N. Y. Times’ chief Washington correspondent, Ar- 
thur Krock, aptly emphasizes: 

Mr. Roosevelt and his administration have given a graphic illustra- 
tion of the fact that they have one policy, an easy one, for recalcitrant 
unions and their leaders, and another policy, a harsh one, for industry. 

All this is certain to constitute a live Presidential cam- 
paign issue. 

* 
Only work justifies faith—in yourself. 
* 


Dewey; Roosevelt's Health 


Present Presidential prospects presage that the contest 
will be between Governor Dewey and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
now that Willkie is out and that General MacArthur (wisely) 
has eliminated himself. It is widely taken for granted that 
no Democrat other than Mr. Roosevelt could beat Dewey. 
But it is also widely taken for granted that Roosevelt, if he 
chooses to seek re-election, would win. 

In my judgment, there is more question as to whether 
Mr. Roosevelt, in view of his condition after 12 years of 
tremendously strenuous strain, will run than whether, if he 
does, he would be elected. 


To Sell His Stocks, Unless— 


This writer has received severe condemnation from capi- 
talists, corporation executives and suchlike for having de- 
plored the railroading through the New York State Legis- 
lature of the Coudert-Mitchell laws prohibiting any individ- 
ual small stockholder from instituting legal action against 
any company—while granting to $50,000 stock owners such 


| 
| 





a right. Well, here is something for sponsors and propo- 
nents to ponder, from a recently-retired executive who is 
dependent mainly upon income from his investments: 


| have written Senator Coudert and Governor Dewey 
that it is only a question of time fill | sell all my stocks 
in N. Y. corporations if the Coudert Bill is not repealed. 


This undemocratic action, which was inspired by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, has 
brought this communication from the Springfield (TIl.) 
Chamber of Commerce: 


With the conclusions in your article, we are in 100% accord. 
Reactionary steps of this kind will do more to create confusion and 
worse in the days ahead than almost anything else possible to con- 
ceive. We fear there are too many reactionary businesses and indi- 
viduals who are trying to swing the pendulum too far to the other 
extreme, although most of us will agree that it has gone pretty far 
to the Left in recent years. 

We are somewhat encouraged to see truly liberal and progressive 
leaders come to the front, like Eric Johnston of the National Chamber. 

My purpose in writing you, in addition to commending your posi- 
tion, was to suggest that you were probably unfair when you did not 
explain that the N. Y. State Chamber of Commerce, to which you 
credit this action, is not in fact a state chamber at all and is indeed 
entirely different from most chambers of commerce. It is a strictly 
New York organization composed very largely of the extremely con- 
servative corporation and financial interests of that city. It is not 
typical of chambers of commerce generally, nor does it represent the 
more liberal and progressive position taken by our National Chamber 
in most matters in recent years... . 

I cannot help but believe it has made a grievous mistake and one 


_ which will react on business everywhere. 


What I am mainly perturbed over is this: Unless our 
millions of frugal individuals and families who heretofore 
have invested their savings in employment-giving enterprise 
can be induced to end their long-maintained strike, financing 
of American industry will be taken over by the Federal 
Government. In which case the deathknell of private enter- 
prise will inevitably be sounded. 

Who, outside of Washington bureaucrats, wants that? 
(See page 38.) 

+ 
Co-operate or collapse. 
* 


Will Banks Make Good? 


Will our banks prove equal to financing post-war busi- 
ness credit requirements? Will innumerable small concerns 
obtain working capital necessary to reconvert to peace pro- 
duction? Or will the burden be taken over by the Govern- 
ment? The reply of one authority, United Business Service, 
is: “Business men and investors can be assured of ample 
bank credit to finance the working capital requirements of 
reconversion.” Devoutly it is to be hoped that this will 
prove true. 

Unless banks can devise ways and means to extend neces- 
sary funds to smaller concerns, and unless savers can be 
induced to resume furnishing new capital, the outlook can- 
not but become dark indeed. 

Professor Charles C. Abbott of Harvard Business School, 
in a report on “Forces Influencing Investment in Business 
Enterprise after the Transition Period,” declares: 


It seems probable that business . . . will not be able without 
additional financing to produce and distribute the volume of goods 





and services necessary to provide full employment. . . . One of the 
great needs of the economy is the creation of a large class of jp, 
vestors in business, particularly small investors. If ownership is 
attractive to potential investors, if owners are weak and irresponsible 
if ownership as a function falls into disrepute, directors and exe, 
tives of business concerns fail to fulfill their responsibilities to ownen, 
credit inevitably contracts, investment expenditure automatically q 
clines, and unemployment necessarily develops. 


Happily, bankers appear to recognize this. President A. |, 
M. Wiggins, of the American Bankers Association, ap. 
nounces that it plans to establish “a network of credit pools,” 
explaining: 

This program aims to provide the means for taking care of every 
possible sound credit need of business and agriculture, especially 
small business, in the post-war period, through the organization of 
credit pools throughout the nation. These credit pools will be set.» 
by local banks along trade areas or other appropriate lines. Credits 
in excess of the facilities of one area could be similarly handle 
through co-operation with pools in other areas. 

* 


Only an open mind can absorb. 
* 


U.S. Still Has Self-Made Men 


Even in these days, when college educations are so com 
mon, this country still is rich in self-made men, men who 
left school in their tender teens and who have won their 
way to the top by intense industriousness, studiousness, dili- 
gence and intelligence. Such essen- 
tially is Harry TJ. Klein, newly. 
elected president of The Texas Co, 
the mammoth oil enterprise which, 
with Standard Oil of California, ob- 
tained the much-discussed Saudi 
Arabia oil-producing concession. 
Harry, now Colonel and Lawyer 
Klein, left school when 14. But he 
didn’t stop studying. He became a 
voracious reader, attended night 

Col. Harry T. Klein == schools, took a Y.M.C.A. law course, 
worked in a Cincinnati law office, acted as a court reporter, 
also taught at the Y.M.C.A. law school. 

He had established himself as a practising lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati when The Texas Co. annexed him 23 years ago. 
He is now in his late fifties (unmarried). General Pershing 
assigned him to the U. S. Liquidation Commission after the 
last war. He assisted in settling French and Italian wat 
claims, winning membership in the French Legion of Honor. 

Lack of university education did not dull his interest in 
and appreciation of the finer things of life. He revels in 
music, is an opera-goer, appreciates good plays. Since the 
war he has been able to find few opportunities to play golf, 
or to indulge in other recreation. 

A native Kentuckian, he went to France in World War ! 
as a First Lieutenant of Infantry, was the first Major Judge 
Advocate appointed in France, was promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel and earned the American Distinguished Service 
Medal. Since he joined The Texas Co.’s legal department, 
his rise has been steady, spectacular. 

* 
Whiners are welcome nowhere. 
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‘IT HAPPENED TO 


Reading time: 1 Minute, 35 Seconds 


Twenty-five years ago, a boy named Joe, 
just out of high school, got his first job. 

He went to work for the local Dodge 
dealer in the mid-western town where he 
lived. His first job was greasing new cars 
for delivery. It was hard work and his 
hands were often dirty. But Joe liked it. 
He saved money, too . . . and he learned 
about automobiles. 


Soon he was showing others how to do 
things. He became foreman and then serv- 
ice manager in a shop employing twenty- 
seven mechanics. Hundreds of customers 
relied on Joe to help keep their cars in 
good condition. 

So, when his boss retired in 1927, Joe 
was ready. He took his savings and opened 
a shop of his own . . . with space for six 
cars. Soon the walls were bulging with 
extra work. This demanded larger quar- 
ters. In four years, Joe made four moves 
because of increased patronage. 

His biggest milestone came in 1931 
when he realized a long-standing ambi- 
tion. That was to have a Dodge dealership 
of his own. Today he has the largest 
Dodge sales and service organization in 
his part of the state. 


Nobody stopped Joe from learning, or 
prevented him from opening his own 
business. In fact, people liked and en- 
couraged his initiative. 

That’s what brought America its 
astounding growth. Because every city 
and town valued, welcomed, believed in 
competitive enterprise. Because thousands 
of “Joes” got their chance to take advan- 
tage of opportunities, and could progress 
as far as their beliefs, desires and indus- 
triousness could take them. : 

The automobile industry . . . manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing and servic- 
ing ... has always been a fertile field for 
men of energy and integrity. 

When peace comes, there should again 
be opportunity everywhere for enterpris- 
ing individuals to establish themselves 
firmly in the automobile business . . . to 
become active in the growth of their own 


communities . . . to prosper in proportion 
to their ambition and ability. . 
* * * 


* Joe is not his real name. But this is a factual, 


condensed biography of an automobile 
dealer whose business history over the past 
quarter century is on record in our files. 
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Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 
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Of Sewers and Ships 





eeeintroducing Ben Froemming, who 
builds ships his way—on his money 


NE November day in 1941 a 

sewer and paving contractor 

emerged from the offices of the 
Maritime Commission in Washington. 
A light of triumph glowed in his eye. 
A contract to build four sea-going 
tugs crackled in his pocket. 

“And now for the next step,” he 
said to himself, on the way back to 
his hotel, meaning, of course, the ac- 
tual construction of the ships. It must 


be borne in mind that ship building. 


calls for certain prerequisites. A ship- 
yard, for instance, becomes a down- 
right must in the language of almost 
any shipbuilder. Thus it happened 
that Bernhard Froemming’s “next 
step” was the acquiring of—if not a 
shipyard, at least a site for one. Tele- 
phone wires between Washington and 
Milwaukee became very busy. That 
was Saturday. 


NO TIME WASTED 


Sunday morning found gangs of 
men already at work clearing the prop- 
erty just purchased. A load of lumber 
arrived for the office building. Bull- 
dozers coughed and roared, backed 
and filled. In the Kinnickinnic River, 
close by, pile drivers hissed and 
thumped, thrusting in the foundations 
for shipways. By Monday morning, 
work-bound Milwaukeeans rubbed 
their eyes in amazement. What had 
been an unobtrusive vacant lot Fri- 
day evening had suddenly become a 
veritable beehive, teeming with men 
and machines. 

“What the devil does Ben Froem- 
ming know about ship building?” was 
the general comment. 

“What I know about ship building,” 
admitted Froemming with cheerful 
candor, “you can stick in your eye. 
But,” and there was a firm set to his 
jaw which spoke volumes, “I'll get 
me a couple of men who do know 
something about it.” 

If we are to pick one characteristic 
out of many which have been respon- 
sible for Froemming’s success, it 
would probably be his driving follow- 
through, his ability to keep everlast- 
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ingly after an assignment until it has 
been completed. To a more cautious 
man, the mere thought of invading the 
field of ship building without an ounce 
of experience would be instantly dis- 
missed as sheer folly. But being an 
optimist of the first magnitude, he set 
out to find himself skilled lieutenants 
for his new venture. “I just found 
them,” he says, brushing aside as 
superfluous the details of his search. 

By early 1942 the face-lifting opera- 
tions on the vacant 10-acre lot had 
progressed to the point where ship 
construction could begin. The first 
keel was laid in March of that year. 
The first sea-going tug, an all-steel 
craft, was delivered to the Maritime 
Commission in April, 1943. A total of 
12 vessels had been turned over to 
the Government before the end of 
1943, including seven more tugs and 
four frigates. 

On October 8th, 1943, Froemming 
Brothers, Inc., were awarded the 
Maritime Commission’s “M” for out- 
standing excellence both as to quality 
and speed of ship production. At the 
ceremony accompanying the presenta- 
tion, Admiral Vickery expressed the 
opinion that the quality of Froemming 


workmanship exceeded that of 
other ship builder on the Great Lake, 
Maritime officers at the Gulf of Mex. 
co who took over the ships after the 
had been floated down the Mississippi 
were warm in their praise of th 
Froemming product. 

What’s the story behind all this? 
How is it possible for a compan 
wholly without experience to star 
from scratch in an industry as highly 
complex and technical as ship build. 
ing, calling for such a wide diversity 
of skilled craftsmanship—and do 
outstanding job of it? The answers to 
these questions, for the most part to 
be found in the person of Ben A 
Froemming himself, come from the 
lips of his associates—Sidney H. 
Walker, his vice-president who handles 
the administrative end; Alfred W. 
Schneider, his works manager, and 
Robert E. Hansen, his superintendent 
of ship construction, one of the key 
men whom Froemming set himself ou! 
to get—and got. It is Walker who de 
scribes Froemming’s approach to the 
Maritime Commission, an approach 8 
unique as it is significant. 

“I want to build ships for you,” 
began the sewer contractor with a 
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almost naive directness, “and | want to 
pay my own way.” 

The Maritime Commission raised 
its official eyebrows. 

“Meaning what?” they inquired. 

“Meaning that I'll do all my own 
financing. Meaning that it won’t be 
necessary for Uncle Sam to set me up 
in business,” was the reply. 

To the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment this was indeed a novelty. To 
Ben Froemming it was nothing more 
chan sound business. In the 20 years 
he had spent building sewers and 
roads from one end of the’ country to 
the other, he hadn’t once thought of 

ing the municipalities for. whom 
he did work to underwrite their proj- 
ects for his benefit. Then why should 
he think of it now? What difference 
does it make whether you build a 
sewer or a ship? The basic principles 
were the same. 

His judgment was not long in being 
vindicated. Other ship contracts were 
awarded simultaneously with his own, 
but while some of his older competi- 
tors were threshing around for weeks, 
even months, in the well nigh hopeless 
tangle of governmental red tape inci- 
dent to the granting of loans, Froem- 
ming, having by-passed all this, was 
building ships. 

HIS OWN BOSS 


“That was just one advantage,” he 
reminisces. “The most important thing 
to me was the fact that I was my own 
boss. Having no government loans, di- 
rect or indirect to bother about, there 
wasn’t a small army of government 
men underfoot to look after the Fed- 
eral interests—and to tell me what to 
do. If I chose to use an old tractor 
crane to hoist ship plates into position, 
I could do it. There was no one to 
‘suggest that that wasn’t being done 
in the best ship building circles, and 
that I ought to buy a more modern 


_ affair for a mere $20,000 or so. 


“Sure, the experts have laughed at a 
lot of our methods—what of it? Of 
all the awards made at the time ours 
Was made, we were the first to com- 


"plete our contract. Our production per 


a 


_ per vessel is more reasonable than any 
of the rest, because it’s our money, 
and we have to be extra careful with 
it. What else matters?” 

In his 42 years of living, Ben 
Froemming has traveled far. From 
high school he went to work for his 
father, a Milwaukee paving contractor. 
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but shortly thereafter, deciding he 
could do better by himself, struck out 
on his own, and was eminently suc- 
cessful. The daring of a gambler com- 
bined with a shrewd, hard-headed bus- 
iness sense has enabled him to seize 
more than one opportunity before it 
was fairly out in the open. Just prior 
to starting out on his ship building 
career, Froemming was awarded a 
contract for paving Howard Field in 
the Panama Canal Zone, a contract 
which involved the laying of the equiv- 
alent of 17 miles of concrete in 60 
days, with an overtime penalty at- 
tached of $700 per day. The contract 
was completed in 41 days, despite the 
handicap of inefficient local labor plus 
enervating climate. Predominant in his 
nature, nowever, is an engaging per- 
sonality and a sense of fair play; 
people like to work for him. 

“He can get twice as much work 
out of the men as the next fellow,” 
says Schneider, his works manager. 
We were standing on the main deck 
of a half-completed, 6,000-ton freight 
cargo vessel. A wet March blizzard 
swirled about us. Steel plates were 
covered with snow and slush. Footing 
was precarious. Work, where exposed 
to the weather, was almost at a stand- 
still. “By rights,” he went on, “we 
should have sent a couple of hundred 
of the boys home today. But Ben 
won’t stand for it. He’d rather have 
them working around inside some- 
where,. drawing their regular pay, and 
feeling satisfied.” 

Froemming, sewer contractor and 
ship builder, has operated under the 
AFL for 20 years and more. During 
all that time there has never been 





even a five-minute work stappage, nor 
a single threat of trouble. His system, ' 
it appears, pays dividends. 

At the laying of his first keel, 95% 
of his labor was totally inexperienced 
as to ships and ship building. Skilled 
welders, for which there is a crying 
need in every shipyard, were conspic- 
uous by their absence. Once more, 
however, Froemming got what he 
wanted, this time by instituting a 
training program. Movies dealing with 
ship construction were shown to his 
employees. Welders were recruited 
from the ranks of his laborers, and 
trained to the exacting standards of 
shipyard welding. In the same man- 
ner more scores of skilled craftsmen 
were secured—by lifting them from 
their own ranks, by discovering latent 
ability and developing it. All of which 
might account for Froemming’s popu- 
larity with his men. He lets them know 
there is always an empty rung farther 
up the ladder. More important, per- 
haps, they know him for a square 
shooter. He’s one of them, not the guy 
in the front office. Sure, he has an 
office up in one corner of the rambling, 
one-story shack some folks might call 
his administration building. But the 
door is always open, and Froemming 
usually absent—out with his men. 
“But it’s a nice place to come to when 
my feet get tired,” he explains. 


NO ELABORATE SYSTEMS 


Ordinarily, for anything as complex 
as the building of a ship, it is cus- 
tomary to introduce a system of ro- 
tating files which comprise the bill of 
materials. Froemming doesn’t feel the 
need for anything quite so elabo- 
rate. Instead, he has a very simple 
card file, with one card for each part 
that goes into the ship. Skilled check- 
ers go over the blueprints in the be- 
ginning, listing each item separately 
from the largest casting to the small- 
est nut or bolt. As an item is intro- 
duced into the construction, it is 
checked accordingly on the cards. It 
sounds simple. It is. And it’s facts like 
these which strip away any veil of 
mystery which surrounds his ability to 
build better boats at lower cost. 

Not long ago he secured a contract 
to build 10 cargo freight ships, and 
not long afterwards this contract was 
increased to 14. Not only Froemming, 
but the entire personnel of the yard 
is proud of the fact that his is the 
only yard on the Great Lakes whose 
contract was increased from its origi- 
nal stipulation. 
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| A Job With a 
Fence Around It 


Charlie was in a rut— 
but Walter was right in 
the groove. Here's why 


HY should a man who has been 
Wi: a department only eight 

months be promoted over an- 
other who has worked there for eight 
years? ° 

That’s what a neighbor of mine 
wanted to know. He had in mind, of 
course, a specific case. 

“Isn’t Charlie Jones as smart and as 
well educated as Walter Lamson, and 
wasn’t he holding down just as respon- 
sible a job?” he asked, obviously 
knowing the answer and expecting 
none from me. He went on: 

“But who gets the promotion? You 
guessed it! Lamson, the eight-months 
man! What does length of service 
mean to that company? You said it! 
It doesn’t mean a. thing!” 

I hadn’t guessed or said anything, 
but I knew Jones favorably, though 
only slightly, and felt that my neigh- 
bor’s grousing might be justifiable. 


IN A RUT 


Afterward I met Pete Slater, who 
works in the same department with 
Jones and Lamson, and we walked 
down the street together. 

I asked him about the promotion. 
Pete told me Lamson’s upping was 
O.K. He added: 

“Charlie’s a good man, but he’s in a 
rut, while Walt’s right in the groove.” 

“That sounds odd,” I remarked. 
“Grooves and ruts are practically 
alike.” ; 

“When I say Walt’s in the groove, 
I mean,” said Pete, “that he’s produc- 
ing, giving out a slick performance, 
hitting on all six.” 

For all his slang and freedom with 
metaphors, Pete is a keen observer, so 
I let him go on with the story. I gath- 
ered that Lamson, in the comparative- 
ly short time he’s been in the depart- 
ment, has studied the business thor- 
oughly. He’s learned the answers to 
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the whos, whats, whys, wheres, whens 
and hows of all the routine operations. 
He’s worked enough and hard enough 
to form good working habits, and can 
handle details without lost motion. 
Pete put it this way: 

“Walt’s been in there swinging un- 
til he’s cleared all the bottlenecks out 
of his methods of doing his work.” 

Pete also told me that Lamson has 
become well acquainted with the per- 
sonnel and knows the best way to per- 
suade, demand or wangle co-operation 
out of each. 


WALT A PSYCHOLOGIST 


“Walt knows,” cited Pete, “that if 
he praises Amy Potter’s dress, she'll 
put on extra pressure to find things 
for him in the files. He knows that if 
you give young Johnny Andrews an 
assignment, you'd better check later 
to make sure that it isn’t still unfin- 
ished business; and that if you expect 
Morris, the messenger boy, to run an 
errand properly, you’ve got to give ex- 
plicit instructions from A to Z.” 

I suggested that if Lamson had 
learned these things in eight months, 
Jones should know them even better. 

“Oh, sure, Charlie knows ’em,” 
Pete admitted. “Guess you're right 
that being in a rut and being in the 
groove are alike. But that’s true only 
up to a certain point. After that, 
there’s a big difference.” 

Pete began explaining the difference 
by conceding that Charlie is a very 
good man at his particular job. He 
supposed that if Charlie were to die 
suddenly it would keep two men hump- 
ing for a while to fill his shoes. 

“Charlie knows he’s an A-1 per- 
former on that job,” Pete continued. 
“So he’s very keen about it. It’s his 
pride and joy.” 

But if you ever see Charlie confer- 
ring with anyone else in the office, it’s 
practically a safe bet, according to 
Pete, that they’re talking about some 
phase of Charlie’s job. Conversation 
about any other job bores him. He'll 
help out on another job in a pinch; 
but only from a sense of duty. 


“To Charlie the whole company nar- 
rows down to just his particular job,” 
Pete commented. “You might say that 
in his mind he’s built a fence around 
that job, and it’s his ambition to stay 
inside that fence and keep anyone else 
from coming in and messing around,” 

Walt Lamson, on the other hand, is, 
as Pete described him, interested in 
every angle of the work. He’s always 
trying to see all the activity of the 
department as one complete picture, 
with all of the various operations, in- 
cluding his own job, fitting into it. 

At one time or other, Pete said, 
Walt has drawn out of every employee 
in the department a long explanation 
of his or her work. He has a genuine 
thirst for such information. Human 
beings like to talk about their own 
activities and Walt is a good listener, 
One of the first and warmest friends 
he made that way was Charlie Jones! 


EVERYONE'S “PARTNER" 


“As well as we know Charlie,” Pete 
went on, “if he’d been stepped up 
there it would have seemed, in a way, 
like putting a stranger, over us. Per- 
sonally he’s our pal, but if he sud- 
denly had to get concerned about our 
jobs, he’d be in foreign territory. But 
Walt Lamson—well, he’s like a partner 
on every job in the place.” 

At that point, a man turned the cor- 
ner ahead of us, hustling and whistling. 
It was Charlie Jones. “I’m on my way 
to Walt Lamson’s,” he told Pete. “He 
thinks some of my ways of handling 
my job ought to be put in practice on 
some of the other operations, so we're 
going to work out a manual.” 

“Some of the jobs could stand im- 
provement,” Pete observed. 

Charlie agreed. “You'd think,” he 
complained, “that some of those fel- 
lows would keep their eyes open and 
try to learn from some of the rest of 
us. Trouble with them is, they can’t 
see farther than their own jobs. You'd 
think their jobs had fences around 
"em.” 

“Now you're sayin’ something,” 
concurred Pete. 
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DID YOU KNOW P chat it takes three tons of gasolene to 
“deliver” a one-ton bomb! 

—that more than 14 of all supplies shipped to the battlefronts are 
petroleum products! 

—that training one pilot uses more gasolene than you would use in 

18 years of normal driving! 


THE greatest fighting machine in history 
is also the world’s biggest consumer of 
gasolene... 

From 1942 to 1944, military needs 
for gasolene have stepped up almost 
Your times... 

That's why there #s a gasolene short- 
age! 

Our country is refining more petro- 
leum than ever before in history. We are 
making more gasolene—by far —than 
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GASOLENE Powers the Attack 


...don’t waste a drop! 


any other nation. Still there just isn’t 
enough to power the Victory Push and 
at the same time have driving “as usual” 
at home. 

Cities Service knows that patriotic 
Americans will not hesitate over such a 
choice. So we hand on to you four Gaso- 
lene Conservation suggestions of. the 
Petroleum Industry War Council... 


First, don’t apply for more gasolene than 
you really need. 


Second, get into a ride-sharing club and 
stick to it. 

Third, endorse all your gasolene cou- 
pons now. 

Fourth, don't take extra gasolene or 
coupons from anyone. 























Gold 





... Should it be replaced? 


A provocative study of 
gold—and the “golden” 
theories of economists 


INCE the earliest dawn of civiliza- 
S tion, gold has been one of the most 
sought for and one of the most 
valued of commodities. The pinnacle 
of its esteem was reached at the end 
of the last century when every large 
country in the world, except China, 
adopted it as the sole standard of mon- 
etary value, and it became the final 
arbiter of the world’s commerce. 
Gold is now under heavy attack by 
a certain group of economists. They 
mostly belong to the school following 
the tenets of J. M. Keynes, who is 
widely known for his advocacy of the 
principle of deficit financing by gov- 
ernments, and for his contention that 
the automatic gold standard of the 
19th Century is an “archaic monetary 
mechanism.” 


TWO PROPOSALS 


The Keynes theory about the gold 
standard found its expression a year 
ago in the publication of two bold 
plans, the adoption of either of which 
would, in effect, supplant gold as the 
ultimate standard of value in post-war 
international trade. In both the “Keynes 
International Clearing Union,” put for- 
ward as a British proposal, and in the 
“White Stabilization Fund,” sponsored 
by the U. S. Treasury, a new inter- 
national currency was proposed to re- 
place gold as the final medium to settle 
international trade balances. To this 
new invented currency the Keynes 
plan gave the name of “Bancors,” 
while to the one proposed in the White 
plan was given the name of “Unitas.” 

The “bancors” of the Keynes plan 
would have no gold at all to back 
them. Countries joining his Clearing 
Union would simply have a beok cred- 
it opened in their favor, the size of the 
credit being related to the international 





Paut M. Fry is an economist, world traveler 
and author of “Money Through the Ages.” 
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trade transacted by each country in the 
three years preceding 1939. The “Uni- 
tas” of the White plan would not be 
entirely devoid of tangible resources 
for their backing. The Stabilization 
Fund would start with a capital origi- 
nally put at the equivalent of $5,000,. 
000,000.. Each country would be as- 
sessed its subscription quota -to the 
capital on the basis of its holdings of 
gold, foreign balances and national 
income. 

The proponents of these plans con- 
tend that the substitution of these new 
invented currencies, backed mostly by 
imaginative figment, would contribute 
stability to post-war international 
trade and result in greater expansion 
than would the adoption of the 19th 
Century gold standard. The issue, how- 
ever, after a year of discussion is still 
in doubt. 

Great Britain, which maintained and 
operated the rigid gold standard of the 
19th Century, knows that now (as a 
debtor nation) she will be in no po- 
sition to be the arbiter of world trade 
in the post-war period. America has 
the gold and the dominating economic 
position Britain once held. Britain has 
nothing to lose and may stand to gain 
by the substitution of new internation- 
al currency as a cushion underneath 
international trade. 

Since the above was written, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau has 
announced that the experts of some 30 
nations, rejecting the Keynes Plan, 
have accepted “in principle” a modi- 
fied form of the White Plan for the 
stabilization of world currencies. Chief 
differences in the modified plan are: 
(1) The stabilization fund is now 
raised to $8,000,000,000 instead of 
$5,000,000,000;_ (2) gold contribu- 





tions of various countries reduced 
from 50% of their national quotas to 
25%; (3) the U.S.A. loses its veto 
power on the board controlling the 
operations of the Fund; (4) Unitas 
are no longer suggested-as a new in- 
ternational currency. 

The banking fraternity in the U. S. 
and almost all interests outside the 
U. S. Treasury strongly favor the re- 
tention of gold as a standard. Win. 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank, 
aptly put the case as follows: “I 
would like to suggest as an alternative 
to the two plans . . . that at the earli- 
est possible moment a free dollar be 
established in the post-war world. 
This would involve the checking of 
domestic inflationary forces, the re- 
sumption of gold payments and the 
removal of all foreign exchange con- 
trols. If these measures were taken, 
the dollar would constitute a sure an- 
chorage for the currencies of other 
nations, and would become a generally 
acceptable international medium of 
exchange.” 


BACKGROUND ON GOLD 


The story of how gold arrived at its 
pre-eminence as a monetary standard 
in the 19th Century, and how Great 
Britain managed to maintain a rigid 
international gold standard, is an in- 
teresting one. Since man first invented 
money to replace the clumsiness of 
barter in trade, almost every commod- 
ity has at one time or another been 
used for the purpose, from shells to 
elephant tusks or tobacco. Three com- 
modities—copper, silver, and gold— 
over the centuries proved themselves 
pre-eminently suited to fulfill the two 
most important functions of money, 
namely: (1) Be a readily acceptable 
medium of exchange; (2) be a relia- 
ble standard of value. 

Each of the three had _ intrinsic 
worth, as they were useful in indus- 
trial arts or as ornaments. In the an- 
cient world, all three were also rela- 
tively scarce, and therefore a reliable 
yardstick by which to measure the 
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value of other products that fluctuated 
in supply. 
Copper lost its prestige as money, 
even before the Middle Ages, as plen- 
tiful ore discoveries and developments 
in mining and refining techniques took 
it out of the category of scarce metals 
and ruined its position as a yardstick 
to measure the value of other com- 
modities. Silver retained its usefulness 
as money until the end of the Middle 
Ages, maintaining its relative scarcity 
to gold in a ratio of about 15 or 16 
to 1. The discovery of South America 
with its silver mines by the Spaniards 
quickly put silver in the same category 
as copper as a standard of value, and 
the once natural ratio of scarcity to 
gold of 15 or 16 to 1 could only be 
maintained by government edict. 


SILVER NOT RELIABLE 


When, with the discovery of South 
America, silver ceased to be a scarce 
metal, the merchants of Great Britain 
also ceased, as a matter of practice, to 
regard it as money for the settlement 
of commercial transactions. A com- 
modity whose supply fluctuated wide- 
ly, depending on the chance arrival in 
an English port of a shipload of stolen 
Spanish silver, could no longer be re- 
garded as a reliable standard of value, 
and the English merchants began to 
rely entirely on gold. 

In 1816, Great Britain acknowledged 
by law what had long been practice 
and made gold the sole legal tender of 
the country. She established a fixed 
price for it. She maintained against all 
comers for a hundred years, through 
all the vicissitudes of the 19th Cen- 
tury, that this was the price of gold, 
namely, £3:17:10144 ($20.67) to the 
ounce. That is all there was to estab- 
lishing the gold standard. 

To prove her faith in her contention, 
Great Britain offered to pay to anyone 
in any part of the world either pounds 
or gold, whichever was demanded. 
This offer stood for a hundred years, 
and the expression “as good as gold” 
came to be synonymous with “as good 
as the pound sterling.” That is all 
there was to maintaining the gold 
standard. 

In World War I, Great Britain found 
herself unable to back up her conten- 
tion and refused to exchange gold for 
pounds sterling. In other words, after 
maintaining it for 100 years, Britain 
abandoned the gold standard. In 1925, 
she returned to it once more and still 
maintained that gold was worth £3:17: 


10% an ounce. In 1931, as the result 
of financial upsets in Europe, the world 
began losing faith in Britain’s conten- 
tion that £3:17:101 was the same as 
an ounce of gold. Foreign countries 
began to withdraw their sterling bal- 
ances and exercised their option. of 
taking them in gold. Because of in- 
judicious methods of handling ‘short 
time loans and other practices, Britain 
was again driven off the gold standard. 
Enemies of gold point to this second 
desertion of the standard within a gen- 
eration by its principal proponent as a 
signal proof that it will no longer 
work. The contention is unwarranted, 
however, since Great Britain in 1931 
had not played the gold standard game 
according to the established rules. 
Events since 1931, culminating in 
World War II, have radically altered 
the world position of Great Britain 
and few, even of her best friends, be- 
lieve that she will be able to operate 
the gold standard as she did in the 
19th Century. Britain has now, for the 
first time in history, become a debtor 
instead of a creditor nation. Economic 
leadership has passed to the U. S., 
which now owns two-thirds of the 
world’s gold, and in 1934 proclaimed 
a new price for gold for the first time 
in 118 years, namely, $35 an ounce. 


The lines are clearly drawn. Pro. 
ponents of J. M. Keynes’ theorig 
maintain that the U. S., even with i 
present supply of gold, could not oper. 
ate the gold standard as was succes. 
fully done by Britain in the 19th Cep. 
tury. Not only is the trade of the U. §, 
too one-sided, it is pointed out, buy 
the rapidly changing conditions of the 
modern world demand something mor 
flexible than the gold standard 

- On the other hand, advocates of the 
free gold dollar as the arbiter of pos. 
war world trade maintain that the U. §, 
is in a far stronger position to operate 
the gold standard internationally than 
Great Britain was in 1816, when she 
began her most successful experiment. 
The argument that the trade of the 
U. S. is too one-sided, all selling and 
no buying, is partially demolished by 
pointing out that, with the rapid ex. 
haustion of some of our raw materials, 
we will in future buy more from out- 








side. Britain was an equally one-sided 
trader regarding manufactured goods, 

Gold, it is claimed, has enjoyed too 
long a psychological prestige for the 
world to accept, as an international 
medium of exchange, any substitute 
such as proposed in the various new 
monetary plans, if there’s a choice of 
a free dollar firmly tied to gold. 


How to Handle New Employees 


A PIONEER in the field of commercial 
aviation, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
is crossing some new frontiers with 
its recent experiments in employee re- 
lations. Inaugurating a novel indoc- 
trination program, designed to take 
the “rough edges” from new workers, 
the company offers a concentrated 
course to familiarize them with PCA 
operations, history and aims. 

The program consumes two full 
days, during which the new worker is 
not permitted to go near the work for 
which he has been engaged. First, he 
is interviewed and examined, then 
taken to the identification department 
for fingerprinting and photographing. 
Here, too, the company’s group, acci- 
dent and health insurance plans are 
explained. 

The employee then joins other new 
workers in PCA’s projection room 


_ where, through movies, posters, charts 


and short talks by various supervisory 
personnel, he learns the salient facts 
of the company’s history, organization, 
rules, etc. The next step is a luncheon, 


at company expense. This is followed 
by an all-afternoon tour of the plant 
and offices. Here he meets fellow work- 
ers and familiarizes himself with vari- 
ous operations and departments. 

The new employee’s second day is 
spent in the projection room, where he 
is given an opportunity to review the 
previous day’s data and to ask ques 
tions. He is also shown a movie in 
which C. Bedell Monro, PCA’s presi- 
dent, extends a personal greeting and 
introduces company officers. 

After he has been with the company 
two weeks he is given a special em 
ployees’ handbook. The book is per 
sonalized by imprinting the worker's 
name on the cover, giving him the 
feeling that it was specially prepared 
for each individual. In addition, spe- 
cial courses are offered which present 
opportunities for self-improvement and 
preparation for added responsibility. 
Finally, a complete program of recrea- 
tional activities is available, including 
music, photographic and model-build- 
ing clubs. 
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You mean 


SHE “co-pilots” 80,000* planes? 


That’s the idea! She’s helping 
to “Keep ’em in the blue”—a 
task of supply, maintenance 
and repair that makes the 
Army Air Forces’ Air Service Command 
the world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s stock 
ranges from carburetor springs to bomber 
wings—totals about 500,000 different ar- 
ticles—and flows in dependable streams to 
depots, air fields and outposts the world 
over. 

With its goal the right thing at the right 
place at the right time 1n the right quantity, 


Y, 
> 


FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex 
Visible can match this performance on your 
Problems of administrative control. Ask our 


COPYRIGHT, 1944 


““Graph-A-Matic Management Control’’ with 
its 136 new case studies of ‘‘Fact-Power’ ’at work? 
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A.S.C. has standardized in its hundreds of 
establishments the Kardex Stock Control 
System this girl finds so easy to operate. 
In speed, simplicity, compactness and up- 
to-the-minute accuracy, Kardex Visible 
Record Systems meet stiff military re- 
quirements! Kardex shows the true cur- 
rent balance of every individual item at 
all times—shows it at a glance with the 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal. This is 
the famous Remington Rand “seeing-eye 
of administrative control.” 


*The rea/ number is, of course, a military secret. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Nearest Branch Office to send a Systems and 
MeiowTeinits. ae ror ort | REMINGTON RAN 


Buffalo 3, New York 
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The Testing Bureau: 
a New Opportunity 


NEW, big industry is in the mak- 
ing today in the United States. It 
is the Psychological Testing Bu- 

reau, commercially operated, to bring 
the new science of industrial psychol- 
ogy, or human engineering, to all busi- 
ness men ahd to’the general public. 

The main object of the Bureau is to 
analyze and classify the aptitudes, 
skills and temperaments of human be- 
ings, and to fit the right man to the 
right job. 

Psychological testing has already 
proved its worth. Applied in 200 large 
American factories, it has resulted in 
stepping up production as much as 
30%, and the executives of these plants 
are spreading the word. 

The basic idea is simple enough: 
One man is better adapted to a certain 
kind of work than another; the right 
man in the right job will be more con- 
tented and will produce more; the 
wrong man will be dissatisfied and 
restless, and his work will be less satis- 
factory. By hiring only round pegs to 
fit round holes, factory production 
goes up, management-labor relations 
become smoother. 


TRICKY JOB 


The testing job is subtle and tricky, 
and can only be accomplished by a 
trained psychologist, and because of 
this well-proved fact psychological test- 
ing has, up to now, been limited to a 
handful of big companies, colleges and 
government agencies. Specific reason: 
A skilled industrial psychologist gets 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year or more. The 
great majority of American business 
institutions are not big enough to jus- 
tify this expense. 

Put it this way: How many people 
could afford to have medical care if 
the only way to have a doctor’s ser- 
vices available in time of need was to 
hire a physician by the year on a full- 
time basis? Yet that’s just about the 
present situation in the testing field; 
either you can afford to have your 
own psychologist, or you do without 
testing. 

The Psychological Testing Bureau, 


By H. S. KAKM 


commercially operated, is the answer 
to this problem. The Bureau maintains 
a psychologist and all the necessary 
testing equipment. The business man 
can send his applicants or employees 
to the Bureau for testing, paying a 
small fee for each man. Thus the Psy- 
chological Testing Bureau makes the 
services of a valuable psychologist and 
a testing laboratory available to any- 
size firm, and to the general public as 
well. 


There is a golden opportunity— 


right now—to establish Testing Bu- 
reaus in every major city in the coun- 
try. The initial capital required is 
amazingly small—as little as $1,500. 

There are many competent industrial 
psychologists who would be glad to 
undertake a project of this kind on a 
partnership basis, so that in its forma- 
tive period the Bureau would not have 
more than a very nominal fixed over- 
head. 

The Bureau’s operating personnel, 
in addition to the all-important psy- 
chologist, would include one or more 
girls to assist in giving and scoring 
the tests, and a salesman accustomed 
to dealing with intangibles. The num- 
ber of girls required depends on the 
volume of business. One girl can score 
up to 30 or 35 tests a day. Scoring 
machines, now being developed, may 
eliminate or at least greatly decrease 
the number of girls required. 

How much money can a Psychologi- 
cal Testing Bureau make? The price 





If youre looking for an excit- 
ing small business opportunity 
that has big post-war pros- 
pects, be sure to read this 
story by H. S. Kahm. The op- 
portunity discussed here—the 
Psychological Testing Bureau 
—calls for an initial invest- 
ment of as little as $1,500. 
Detailed reports concerning 
other business opportunities 
for small capital are scheduled 
for early publication. 











of a test varies with the nature of the 
test. The Bureau conducted by the 
University of Minnesota charges up to 
$10. Broadly speaking, $3 a test is 
considered reasonable on a quantity 
basis. At this rate, a small factory 
testing 1,000 employees or applicants 
in the course of a year would pay the 
Bureau $3,000. Multiply this by 10— 
or even 20—and the Bureau would 
still be doing business with only a 
small minority of the companies in a 
sizable industrial area. 


HAS MANY USES 


Testing is by no means limited to 
factory workers. It is equally useful 
for placing or promoting all other 
types of employees as well, including 
retail sales clerks, stenographers and 
minor executives. Special tests have 
been devised to cover an enormous 
variety of jobs. A private business 
school, an insurance company, a fac- 
tory and a retail music store are 
among the enterprises in Minneapolis 
patronizing an experimental Testing 
Bureau conducted by W. A. Ziegler, a 
prominent industrial psychologist. 

In addition to its valuable service 
for business and industrial institutions, 
the Testing Bureau can make a great 
deal of money by offering a variety of 
tests to the general public. The de- 
mand exists. Some time ago an experi- 
ment along these lines was conducted 
by Ziegler at the Minneapolis Public 
Library, when vocational guidance and 
other tests were offered to the public. A 
single newspaper announcement, plus 
word-of-mouth advertising, - brought 
10,000 people. 

The average human being is intense- 
ly curious about himself, and young 
people in particular are eager to find 
out in what kind of occupation they 
are most likely to succeed. The Psy- 
chological Testing Bureau can, if pre- 
ferred, specialize in this type of work 
exclusively and do very well. 

The majority of business men are as 
yet unfamiliar with the nature of psy- 
chological testing and its benefits. 

{Continued on page 39) 
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POWER TO WAGE WAR 
AND TO SERVE PEACE 


RF the very beginning, GM 
Diesels have been tested in the 
crucible of war. They power tanks, 
heavy gun tractors and bulldozers; 
submarines and subchasers;invasion 
boats and lighters. And everywhere, 
always, these weapons are proving 
worthy of the fine fighting men who 
are using them. 


That is because GM Diesel opera- 
tion is based on simple and sound 
mechanical principles. GM Diesel 
construction is exceptionally 
strong and uniformly precise— 
the way General Motors always 
builds. 
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When normal life and living are re- 
sumed, GM Diesels will be as ready 
to step back into private life and 
resume service in peace as they were 
to go to war. And you will find 
them as capable of sure, reliable, 
low-cost performance on the tough- 
est jobs at home as they are on 
fighting fronts the world over. 


iM 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


America’s farms are going to need 
GM Diesel power for their trac- 
tors. This sure, reliable, low-cost 
source of power will go far toward 
solving some of the farmer’s most 
vexing problems. And not the 
least of these problems is to get 
more work done, faster and at 
lower cost in labor and mechani- 
cal power. GM Diesels will help. 
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Are you 
listening? 


Lend an ear to the lively 
sparkle in a drink mixed 
with Canada Dry Water. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
; ..-Millions of tinier bubbles 
.. means lasting liveliness. 
Anda special formula points 
up the flavor of every drink. 
Enjoy this perfect Club 
Soda next time! 


— CANADA DRY 
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The Business Man 
as Father 


T is well for a man to be mild, sym- 

pathetic and gentle with his chil- 
dren. I never tire of drawing out my 
friend, a business executive and father 
of three children, about his youngsters. 
Despite his heavy responsibilities—he 
invariably brings home a fat brief- 
case of work with him every night— 
he is mild, sympathetic and gentle 
with his two daughters. 

The other morning, on the train, I 
asked him about his older daughter 
who had been ill—the one in the first 
year of high school. He said that he 
found her weeping in her room, the 
night before, when he got home. It 
seems that her teacher had forced her 
to speak before the assembly, and she 
became afflicted with stage fright. My 
friend spent most of the early evening, 
not only talking over the problem with 
his daughter and finding a solution for 
it, but getting her into a happy frame 
of mind. He has the rare knack of 
being able to see children’s problems 
from their point of view, as well as 
from his own. Reasonable enough to 
understand, he has the reputation of 
seeing problems on the job from his 
subordinates’ point of view, too. He 
has that scarce gift: A sense of humor, 
which means the ability to discern 
things in proper perspective. 

But to get back to the children: 
Wordsworth once wrote, 

“A simple child, that lightly draws 

its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death?” 


SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 


Yes, what can young children pos- 
sibly know of many of the complexi- 
ties that we adults face? Yet we fre- 
quently expect them to attack their 
problems with the experience and 
frame of mind that we have acquired 
over a period of many years. We lose 
sight of their point-of view and make 
them miserable, and oftentimes even 
resentful. 

I once knew a little boy of six who 
had great difficulty with the number 
31, but was quite at ease with the 
number 13. His father became impa- 
tient. After all, weren’t both numbers 
made up of the same two digits? Not 
in the child’s psychology. But his fath- 


er never learned this and many other 


things about his son’s frame of mind, 


His lack of sympathetic understand. 


ing never permitted him and his son 


to become really good friends, which | 


is tragic indeed. 

Now the business man, because of 
his heavy responsibilities, must guard 
against neglecting his children. Being 
a good provider is not enough; he 
should give his children a daily allot- 
ment of his time and be mild, sympa- 
thetic and gentle with them when they 
are young especially. Then they will 
not only love and honor him; they 
will grow into better adults as a result, 
As the twig is bent so shall the tree 
grow, is a pertinent maxim. 

Because children are our surest bid 
for immortality—and for many other 
reasons—we must be careful not only 
of their physical well-being, but of 
their attitudes as well. The business 
man who is a good father will not 
shun this responsibility in his human 
relations. — Dr. James F. Benner, 
Director, the National Institute for 
Human Relations. 


* 
Mobilizing for 


Abundance 


“Mositizinc for Abundance,” by Rob- 
ert R. Nathan (Whittlesey House— 
$2.00), is one of the most readable 
and provocative books in the field of 
economics that has been published for 
some time. Written for the layman 
and not “for the professional econo- 
mist,” it is noteworthy chiefly because 
of its presentation of “a concrete and 
simple program to assure jobs and 
good living for all our people, all the 
time.” 

Many of the ideas presented are 
controversial (that of promoting pros- 
perity by government spending and re- 
ducing “idle” savings, for example), 
but they are all worth the thoughtful 
consideration of every individual who 
believes—as the author does—that our 
free enterprise democratic system is 
the best in the world. 

To quote Donald Nelson, the book’s 
chief value lies in its “comprehension 
of the major economic and social prob- 
lems the nation will face in readjust- 
ment from war to peace.” 
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When it comes to protection, you want the best. In 
war, steel supplies it. Steel will also give it to you when 
peace comes. Steels that are stronger, tougher, better. 
Steels developed to meet war needs. You’ll meet these 
steels in products of all kinds . . . from containers to 
cooking utensils. They’ll be backed by 174 laboratories 
of United States Steel. The U-S-S Label is your guide 
to quality steels. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + 
COMPANY - 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY .* TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIPGE COMPANY 
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The “new China” will be 
ready to do business as 
soon as the peace comes 


HINA has been at war longer 
% than any of the other United 

Nations—more than six years. 
Her losses in killed and wounded un- 
doubtedly exceed the losses of all the 
others who are fighting Hitler and 
Tojo. Her pre-war industries have 
been almost completely destroyed. Five 
million homes have been burned or 
razed to the ground. More than 50,- 
000,000 people fled from the coastal 
region before the advancing Japanese 
armies, disrupting the established or- 
der of thousands of communities. Dur- 
ing the entire six years of warfare the 
destructive forces of flood and famine 
have kept pace with the forces un- 
leashed by the Japanese war lords. 
And as a final thorn in the crown of 
misfortunes, runaway inflation has 
sent prices soaring and made the cur- 
rency of the country practically worth- 
less. In her long and troubled history, 
China has never at any one time suf- 
fered such a variety of misfortunes. 


MASS DISTRIBUTION, BUT— 


And yet, in spite of all this, we may 
be sure that when a victorious peace 
is attained, China will recover more 
quickly than any other of the warring 
nations. Certainly she will return to 
something like normal peacetime activ- 
ity much sooner than we will in spite 
of the fact that we have been barely 
touched .by the destructive forces of 
war, and our mainland has not been 
seriously threatened with invasion. 
China will be in full production long 
before we have re-tooled our machines 
for the needs of a peaceful world. She 
will be shipping us wood, oil and tea 
and bristles, and other products, long 
before we will be able to ship her the 
machinery she will need to carry out 
her program of industrialization. 

The reason for this paradoxical 
statement may be explained in very 
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By CARL CROW 


simple terms. China is an agricultural 
country with nine-tenths of her people 
living in farm villages and supporting 
themselves with farm labor. While the 
destruction of her industries was fairly 
complete, it affected a smaller propor- 
tion of her people than would be af- 
fected in America by the destruction 
of the factories of any one large Amer- 
ican city. There were never as’ many 
factory workers in China as in Jersey 
City, nor as many motor cars as in 
Westchester County. Her material loss- 
es were actually small because she had 
little to lose. Factories, buildings and 
forests can be destroyed by fire and 
mines can be flooded by water, but 
the soil of a country is not so easily 
destroyed and the soil of China con- 
stitutes her wealth. China has been 
ravaged before and has always made 
a quick recovery. 

Never before have so many farms 
been overrun by an invader nor has 
the destruction been so complete, but 
that will not retard the work of re- 
construction. If the savage Japanese 
army had had an opportunity to devas- 
tate any prosperous farm region of the 
U. S. as they have done in China, com- 
plete recovery could not be expected 
for several years, possibly a genera- 
tion. Try to imagine a county in Indi- 
ana, let us say, where every farm 
building has been destroyed, all live- 
stock killed and all tools stolen! 

But there are no farms in China that 
are prosperous as we understand the 
word. The usual Chinese farm, and 
there are few exceptions, consists of 
less than an acre of land on which the 
farmer devotes his first attention to 
growing food for his family. He may 
also grow a little cotton from which 
to spin and weave their clothing. He 
will usually have one money crop, 
which may be wheat, cotton, cabbage, 
rice, beans or eggs. In the western part 
of the country the money crop may be 
provided by a few tung trees, which 
produce the wood oil so essential to 
America’s paint and varnish industry. 
The amount of marketable produce 
grown by each individual farmer is 


China Will “Come 
Back’ First 


pitifully small; but there are millions 
of them and the total of their produc. 
tion runs into stupendous figures. 

Destruction of the improvements 
and equipment of a Chinese farm does 
not involve any great loss because 
there is little to destroy. There are no 
fences; property lines are marked by 
small irrigation canals, narrow paths 
or by rows of scrub mulberry trees 
whose leaves feed the always hungry 
silk worms. The farmer’s house con- 
sists of a floor of hard pounded clay, 
walls of sun dried brick covered with 
a thatch of reeds and rice straw. A 
few farmers will own a water buffalo, 
a few will own a pig or two. 


REBUILDING THE HOME 


A simple farm establishment of that 
kind is easily and quickly restored and 
at no cost except the labor of the farm- 
er himself. Along the banks of the 
nearby canal or beneath the top soil 
of his own farm, he will find an abun- 
dance of stiff yellow clay from which 
to manufacture bricks. Reeds and 
straw for the thatched roof are avail- 
able everywhere. During the short and 
unproductive Winter months the farm- 
er can rebuild his home and be ready 
for the Spring planting. The first har- 
vest season after the last Japanese are 
driven out will show something ap- 
proaching* normal production. China 
will have for sale products which all 
the world will need, and will be one 
of the first if not the first of the war- 
ring countries to become a good cus- 
tomer. The fact that railways have 
been destroyed or worn out will not be 
much of a disadvantage in getting 
these products to market. China’s rail- 
ways never carried more than a small 
fraction of her commerce. She had a 
big domestic trade long before a wheel 
was turned by steam. The traffic was 
carried by rivers, creeks and canals 
and these waterways cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

When the peace treaty is signed and 
steamers resume their regular sched- 
ules on the Pacific, be ready to do 
business with China. 
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Bie esson from 
Eis follow! 





With amazing, almost human intelligence, the 
beaver locates and builds only where he finds an 
abundance of the things he must have for survival — 
where conditions are most favorable for construction 


of his lodge and dam. To this “engineer” of the 
animal world, careful choice of location is the prime 
requisite. 

Today, industry's first job... the job of all 
America . . . is to help win this war. The second 
job, equally important, is to plan carefully now, so 
that the nation’s progress and economic stability 
will be assured. 





Alert executives are planning now for the changes 
and responsibilities that will 
come with Victory. Their engi- 
neers are thinking in terms of 
reconversion, expansion, new 
factories. In postwar planning, 
thorough investigation and care- 
ful consideration of new plant 
sites are of the utmost importance. 


Norfolk and Western territory 
has the elements essential to post- 
war industrial progress. This 
area — between the Midwest, the 


Virginias and Carolinas and between the North and 
the South —offers a variety and an abundance of 
raw materials, including all-purpose bituminous 
coal; a satisfactory climate, good, native labor; a 
year-round, ice-free seaport at Norfolk, Va., and 
proximity to great producing and consuming mar- 
kets. Precision Transportation of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway completes the picture. 


The staff of the Norfolk and Western’s Industrial 
and Agricultural Department at Roanoke, Va., knows 
this territory. It is equipped to aid you in postwar 
plant location. Write for specific information about 
the territory’s resources and advantages. Your in- 


quiry will be held in the strictest confidence. 





NORFOLK and WESTERN £2.iocy 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... AMUNITED FOR VICTORY/ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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New Ideas 


POWDERED NYLON 


Look for post-war nylon to give ad- 
ditional proof of its versatility by ap- 
pearing as a plastic, says Du Pont. 
The newly developed type will be avail- 
able in powder form. It can be melted 
at high temperature and injected into 
molds to produce lightweight objects 
of toughness and resiliency. 


WEATHERPROOF PAPER 


A new water-soluble adhesive, devel- 
oped for the armed forces, makes it 
possible to weather-proof containers 
made out of paperboard. Boxes treated 
by the new method will support 500 
pounds per square inch after being 
submerged in water for 24 hours. 


COFFEE "CAKE" 


The Navy is testing a new kind of 
“coffee cake” that isn’t a cake at all. 
It’s just real coffee, freshly roasted and 
compressed into a square the size of 
a yeast cake. One “cake” will make 
two cups of coffee. 


CELLOPHANE FOR CANS 


Evaporated milk cans, after the war, 
may join the parade of “wrapped in 
cellophane” products. The cans will 
wear special cellophane “caps,” de- 
signed to protect the milk for babies 
by insuring a sterile condition when 
opened. 


ALUMINUM SHOVELS 


Aluminum shovels are among the 
latest items to join the ranks of war- 
time aluminum products, says the Alu- 
minum Co. of America. Because of 
their non-sparking characteristics, 
they’ve already proven themselves in 
industries where explosive or inflam- 
mable materials are used. 


TELEVISION FOR TRAINS 


Like the recently developed electron- 
ic train telephones, television receivers 
may also take to the rails after the 
war. The sets would be installed in club 
and lounge cars, reports the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 


COOLING SYSTEM 


Credit the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. with the development of an air- 
craft engine cooling fan that steps up 
a plane’s rate of climb by 20%. The 


fan will make it possible to boost the 
pay load of twin-engined planes as 
much as 10,000 pounds. 


AND NO TILTING 


Pinball machines have gone to war. 
An automotive plant, casting about for 
a mechanism to regulate conveyors in 
the ovens used to produce armatures 
for the Navy, hit upon the idea of 
salvaging the timing apparatus from 
pinball machines for the job. Accord- 
ing to report, they’re scoring a big hit. 


SOME SCRAP 


Far from being discarded as useless, 
scrap auto upholstery leather is now 
getting “in the scrap” in a big way. 
Donated by an auto company, 25 tons 
of it have been converted into thou- 
sands of leather jackets and wind- 
breakers, for land and sea duty by the 
armed forces. 


PAGING POP-EYE! 


Add spinach and pineapple to the 
rapidly growing list of dehydrated 
food products. A small, 114 ounce 
window-style carton of dehydrated 
spinach is sufficient for four servings. 
As for dehydrated pineapple, you sim- 
ply add the juice of a lemon to a one- 
pound batch in order to produce eight 
pounds of pineapple containing the full 
flavor of fresh fruit. Both products are 
packed by Little & Co., Chicago. 


CHANGE YOUR OIL? 


Post-war motorists may find that 
frequent oil changes are a thing of the 
past, as the result of a Gulf Oil Co. 
patent that gives the oil a longer life. 
It’s done by adding certain chemicals 


to regular lubricating oil, thus prevent-. 


ing the formation of gums, varnish 
and sludge in the crankcase. 


MECHANICAL MATHEMATICIAN 
The Marchant Calculating Machine 


Co. has a new and versatile adding 
machine that also multiplies, subtracts 
and divides. Based on a new principle, 
no similar machine is said to have 
ever been marketed. It operates by 
simply pressing a button. 


NO SMOKING 


Good news to residents of Pittsburgh 
and other “smoky” cities is the an- 


nouncement of a device which dog 
away. with furnace smoke. The trick 
is accomplished by a finely dispersed 
stream of water that is sprayed into 
the smoke shortly after it emerges from 
the furnace. 


UNDERWATER CAVALRY? 


Bad news for Hitler is a fantastic 
new British Navy “torpedo” that finds 
its mark through the guidance of two 
men who actually ride it through the 
waves. Dressed in divers’ suits, on 
reaching their target the men remove 
an explosive warhead from the torpedo 
and attach it to the hull of the enemy’s 
ship. Setting a time fuse, they then 
race away in a cloud of air bubbles 
before the charge explodes. 


PERISCOPES FOR TANKS 


Borrowing an idea from their un- 
derwater ally, fleets of American tanks 
may soon blossom forth with special 
periscopes. Fabricated from heavy plate 
glass by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, tank periscope 
prisms are said to increase the vision 
of tank crews almost 50%. 


LIFE STRETCHER? 


Because proper use of the body pro- 
longs workers’ industrial life, every 
young English miner is given six weeks 
training before he ever enters the pit. 
Some 25% of this time is spent doing 
physical exercises, specially adapted 
to develop those muscles called into 
play by the peculiar crouching nature 
of mining operations. 


“BLIND” FLIERS 
Credit Westinghouse with the devel- 


opment of an electronic “blind land- 
ing” instrument that enables pilots to 
hit runways “on the nose” even when 
visibility is so bad they can’t see be- 
yond their wing tips. It even permits 
a flier to “touch down” on an unseen 
field within 50 feet of a pre-selected 
spot. Simple and dependable, pilots 
like it because it frees them from ear- 
phones, slide-rules and paper work. 


SEATING PLAN 


Something new in railway “public 
relations” policies. is the Boston & 
Maine Railroad’s scheme to determine 
post-war seat styles by taking actual 
measurements of travelers’ hip dimen- 
sions, leg lengths, etc. Some 3,000 men 
and women are being measured. The 
man with the job? Dr. E. A. Hooton, 
noted Harvard anthropologist. 
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THE 10'-POUND HAND 





THAT HOLDS A 2-TON BOMB 


Excess weight is a severe handicap 
on a bomber. Strength combined 
with extreme Jight weight is neces-- 
sary in the device which holds the 
bombs in place and releases them 
on split second, electric control— 
as fast as 1/50th of a second. 


This little “holding hand” called 
a bomb shackle, has the ruggedness 
and strength to hold even the enor- 
mous blockbusters—yet it weighs 
only about 10% pounds, ringside, 
and is a highly accurate precision 
device. 

Small fingers on the shackles hook 
into lugs on the bomb and are 
locked securely in place until that all- 
important moment, “bombs away.” 
- Careful design and precise manu- 
facture go into these bomb shackles 
and bomb tacks and Pollak turns 
them out by the thousands for the 


Army and the Navy. How well 
Pollak has done its job for the last 
two and a half years is indicated 
by-the awards to Pollak of the Army- 
Navy “E” with four stars. 

So long as our Armed Services 
need them, Pollak will continue to 
produce these bomb shackles and 
other devices to help win the war; 
but when peace comes we will be 
ready to serve private business again 


POLLAK 
PRECISION 








PRODUCTS 











in the development, design and 
manufacture of parts and complete 
products. 


Large, modern equipped plants 
manned by over 4,000 skilled arti- 
sans and backed by a corps of ex- 
perienced engineers can be of great 
help to you in your own peacetime 
product development and manufac- 
turing problems. It is not too soon 
to talk to Pollak about future plans. 
Much valuable time can be saved 
for you by being ready to manufac- 
ture and sell promptly after war’s 
end—so call Pollak into your peace- 
time manufacturing conference now. 


The original Army- 
Navy"E” award to this 
company has been re- 
newed four times. 
Each of the four stars on 
this flag symbolizes six 
months ofexacting serv- 
ice to our Armed Forces. 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY. - ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


DEVELOPING + DESIGNING + FABRICATING + STAMPING -+ 
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SPINNING ° 


WELDING - 


FINISHING * MACHINE WORK 
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Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 





sion line is taken in Washington s 


\ NEW double-barreled pre-inva- 


on the eve of the great on- 
slaught: 

1. That the invasion actually got 
under way with the intensified aerial 
pulverizing of Nazi-held lands across 
the channel. 

2. That there probably won’t be a 
“D-Day” but rather a “D-Week” or 
“D-Fortnight.” . 

Feints and thrusts along the invasion 
coast—and possibly elsewhere—are 
envisaged as part of the assault. Sev- 
eral days may elapse before big land- 
ings in force upon the continental bat- 
tleground that is chosen by the Allies. 
Enemy and Allied news reports may 
be consciously or unconsciously mis- 
leading for the first week or two. 

In this tense watch-and-wait period, 
three decisions of national significance 
have come out of Washington to add 
to the fears and burdens of all busi- 
ness men. 


SIGNIFICANT DECISIONS 


The Montgomery Ward seizure will 
form a classic test case to determine 
how far executive wartime powers may 
be extended into non-war business. If 
Government position is upheld, every 
corner store proprietor is potentially 
liable to be ousted by force in the 
same manner as Sewell Avery. The 
Ward case also demonstrates the un- 
equal treatment meted out to recalci- 
trant employers as compared with such 
defiant labor leaders as John L. Lewis. 
The original basic issue—compulsory 
maintenance of union membership in 
a non-war business—may also be de- 
cided. 

The Supreme Court is the source of 
another vital decision which holds un- 
foreseeable repercussions on trade and 
labor relations of almost all business. 
-In declaring news vendors to be em- 
ployees, so they could bargain collec- 
tively with the manufacturers of the 
product (the newspapers), the court 
has opened the door to an entirely new 
idea of employer-employee connec- 
tions. Retailers may be held “em- 
ployees” of their wholesalers, whole- 
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salers of their manufacturers, etc. The 
possible implications are staggering. 

WPB’s _ no-reconversion-till-invasion 
edict is viewed as a trouble maker— 
later. Feat is that when substantial re- 
conversion gets the green light after 
invasion, war plant workers will hustle 
after the new jobs with a peacetime 
future. The very gradual reconversion 
beginning now, it’s contended, would 
stabilize the labor force and simply re- 
place cut-back war production pro- 
grams with essential civilian produc- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Another batch of three developments 
in the foreign field are sound in pur- 
pose but have been at least badly mud- 


- dled by inept handling. 


First: The international monetary 
stabilization plan endorsed by 34 na- 
tions is a “sound money” proposition. 
U. S. scored a notable victory in peg- 
ging currency to a gold basis. It aims 
to eliminate the device of national de- 
flation of currency as an economic 
weapon in international trade. But the 
Treasury has not presented it ade- 
quately and critics have pounced on 
its inevitable complications to confuse 
the main issues. 

Second: Development of foreign oil 
sources by U. S. for American con- 
sumption and foreign trade, and con- 
serving home supply after the war, is 








a far-looking policy idea that has been 
botched by the Arabian pipeline proj- 
ect. Because the plan, as leaked out, 
carried questionable means to reach a 
worthy end, the end itself may be lost. 

Third: U. S. maneuvers to prevent 
formation of post-war “blocs” among 
victorious nations are proving ineffec- 


tual. The British Empire and Common. 


wealths, it now is clear, will form s 
separate economic unit through prefer. 
ential tariffs. A Russian bloc of enor. 
mous but still undetermined power is 


growing in eastern Europe. U. S.,. 


looking for international amity, can 
wind up as an economic isolationist 
once again. Forces for nationalism in 
the British Commonwealth, among 
Soviet Republics and in China appear 
far stronger today than American na- 
tionalism in the U. S. 

Internal dissensions in the U. S. 
right now are growing sharper as po- 
litical stages are set for the November 
elections. There is a good chance of 
drafting Tom Dewey by acclamation 
on the first ballot without presenting 
names of any other candidates. Real 
rivalry remains only for second place 
on both tickets. Watch Warren, Stassen 
and Griswold in the GOP; Rayburn, 
Truman and Stettinius among the 
Democrats. 

Some Dewey advisers already are 
understood to be drawing up a four- 
year-plan which the New York Gover- 
nor may use as his campaign program 
for speedy and orderly reconversion 
and reconstruction after the war. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In the immediate outlook: . 

Cut-backs are scheduled for one-fifth 
of the war production program. The 
only big continued increase will be 
aircraft. Sharp drops are ahead in war 
demand for artillery and small arms, 
radio and new construction. 

Passenger travel priorities are ready 
to use if necessary. Travel has trebled 
since 1941, despite ODT efforts to 
make trips sound as unattractive as 
possible. 

Fathers over 30 now appear reason- 
ably certain of not being drafted but 
local boards still are in control. 

New appraisal of critical materials 
shows a much more comfortable sup- 
ply of hemp, most plastics and vege- 
table oils. There is a good margin of 
wool, short-staple cotton, brick, asphalt, 
cork and pig iron. Tin and nickel are 
the only major metals still very short. 
Other critically scarce items are hides, 
hard coal, gas, glue, rubber and starch. 
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YOULL BE AN ARMCHAIR COLUMBUS! 


You'll sail with television through vanishing 
horizons into exciting new worlds. You'll be 
an intimate of the great and near-great. You'll 
sit at speakers’ tables at historic functions, 
down front at every sporting event, at all top- 
flight entertainment. News flashes will bring 
you eye-coverage of parades, fires and floods; 
of everything odd, unusual and wonderful, 
just as though you were on the spot. And far- 
sighted industry will show you previews of 
new products, new delights ahead. __ 





All this—the world actually served to you 
on a silver screen—will be most enjoyably 
yours when you possess a DuMont Television- 
Radio Receiver. It was DuMont who gave — 
really clear picture reception to television. 


‘It will be DuMont to whom you will turn 


in peacetime for the finest television receiving 
sets and the truest television reception... the 
touchstone that will make you an armchair 
Columbus on ten-thousand-and-one thrilling 
voyages of discovery! 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC, 


ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. J. 
TELEVISION STUDIOS AND STATION W2XWV, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


MAY 15, 1944 











Ed Faulkner believes it 
will, and presents some 
convincing reasons why: 


FEW months ago ex-county agent 
’ Ed Faulkner of Elyria, Ohio, 
blew the lid off of prevailing 
farm practices by asking land owners 
to swat the turning plow. Since pres- 
ent farm methods are largely built 
around this implement, the repercus- 
sions were little short of sensational. 
In fact, telling a farmer to operate 
without a moldboard plow was like 
telling him to farm without dirt. 

The main reason the reverberations 
were so strong was because the theory 
seemed to work; otherwise people 
would have ignored it as a vision of 
another crackpot dreamer. On his test- 
ing grounds near Elyria, Faulkner 
grew garden crops that out-distanced 
so greatly those of his more orthodox 
neighbors, they had to admit that his 
ideas were something more than fever- 
ish nightmares. 


’ DISK VS. PLOW 


His method of preparing ground 
for crops is to cut the dirt an inch or 
so with a disk, instead of using the 
turning plow. He insists that the plow 
turns the rich top soil and such en- 
riching green vegetation as it may con- 
tain, too deep; that the plants seeded 
on top of plowed ground can’t send 
their roots down deep enough to reach 
the richer dirt and the decaying green 
matter that keeps it rich. Air gets into 
the six inches or so of loose dirt turned 
over by the plow, he says, and helps 
evaporate the moisture that should re- 
main in the soil for the growing crop. 

In disking the ground, he would 
work in a previously seeded green cov- 
er crop, such as rye, oats, etc. This 
method not only keeps the rich top 
soil on top, but also the enriching 
green matter which supplies the plant 
food. Thus all this enriching material 
is within reach of the shallowest roots. 

On that kind of seed bed, Faulkner 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


has raised some bumper crops. But 
the way he started those crops was 
another cockeyed piece of farming 
that set the neighbors on edge. In- 
stead of plowing a furrow or digging 
holes for his tomato plants, he ran 
wagon wheels over the ground and 
used the packed wheel tracks for rows. 
Instead of setting the tomato plants in 
an upright position, he merely laid 
them down on the ground with roots 
in the wheel track. He covered the 
roots with loose dirt, packed with his 
foot, and left the plants lying. The next 
day they were standing straight. 

He did the same thing with sweet 
potato plants. He not only got a bump- 
er crop of tomatoes when most of his 
neighbors’ crops were failures, but 
tomatoes that weighed 17 pounds to 
the peck measure, instead of the usual 
15. They brought him a premium of 
25¢ to the bushel. 

As though miracles would never 
stop happening, Faulkner matured a 
whopping sweet potato crop in 60 days 
instead of the usual 120. His string 
beans, planted in the same way, pro- 
duced five luxuriant pickings. 


' 
Let's Keep 
In January, this department predicted 
that there would be no resumption of 
civilian automobile production in 
1944. That prediction still holds good. 
Only a sudden, crushing defeat of 
either Germany and/or Japan is likely 
to shake it seriously. ; 
Manufacturers are busy making esti- 
mates for the WPB of (1) the practical 
minimum number of vehicles upon 
which each would consider the start- 
ing of production in his plant desir- 
able, and (2) the number of vehicles 
each thinks he would produce if pro- 
duction were unrestricted in the first 
year of renewed output. As members 
of the Automobile Industry Advisory 
Committee, they will turn in those esti- 
mates around June 15 to July 15. 
Then discussions will continue as to 
the basis upon which production 


. 


Will the Plow Become 
An Antique? 


The whole idea looks very simple 
to Faulkner. “Why is it,” he asks, 
“that during a severe drought, com 
in a plowed field twists and dries up 
when weeds in the adjoining fence row 
remain healthily green?” By keeping 
the soil firm beneath the top surface, 
moisture can rise to the surface roots 
of plants by capillary attraction. 


VAST BENEFITS 


Faulkner pictures a bright future 
for his system if generally adopted. 
By keeping the top soil on top and 
enriching it each year with a green 
cover crop preceding the regular crop, 
our land would soon reach the virgin 
fertility in which we found it. We 
would get 200 bushels of corn per 
acre and other products in proportion. 
We could produce our own needs on 
much less ground with far less farm- 
ers. We could turn the remaining 
ground back into forests and the re- 
maining sod busters back into other 
occupations. He admits that there 
would be some severe social readjust- 
ments, but that the permanent benefits 
would more than justify them. 


‘Em Rolling 


quotas should be allocated when, as 
and if civilian output is resumed. The 
arguments are bound to swing back 
and forth over much the same ground 
as when quotas were first established 
prior to discontinuance of automobile 
production in 194]. Big producers 
may favor a straight percentage quota 
based on past performance; smaller 
ones some readjusted proportioning to 
permit them quotas high enough for at 
least break-even operation. 

Some such adjustments ‘were made 
in previous rationing—and it’s a good 
guess that some will be made in the 
post-war program. 

At least 95% of all producers are 
agreed that production should start 
simultaneously in all plants. “Victory 
model” sentiment in the industry is 
small and weak.—NorMan G. SHIDLE. 
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aver half the tonnage of war 
supplies is oil — millions of 
tons of it. Here’s how Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and afhliated companies help 
transport this oil as well as 
produce and refine it. 
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on any battle front...” 


(RALPH K. DAVIES, DEPUTY 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATOR FOR WAR) 








TANKERS WITH THE FLEET must be fast and 
sturdy. Working with the Navy, we built the first 
such special tankers long before Pearl Harbor. 
Turned over to the Navy, they became the basis 
of the wartime tanker fleet. Remember this: 
Battleships take aboard enough oil to heat you: 
home for over 1,000 years. 


U-BOATS went for tankers. Once they sank 14 in 
a single attack. But enowgh tankers got through. 
Longtime operator of the world’s largest tanker 
fleet — Standard today operates one-fifth of all 
tanker tonnage under the U. S. Flag. 





SHIPS BURNING OIL have carried the men and the 
millions of tons of invasion equipment across the 
seas. Standard has supplied more than one-half of 
the fuel for all U. S. Navy and Merchant Marine 
shipping in the Atlantic theater. 








ALMOST ANY PLACE IN THE WORLD — At 200 
ports we provide fueling facilities for the warships 
and the merchant ships of the United Nations. 
Built over the last 20 years, these facilities were 
ready for service as supply bases when the war 
began. 








CRITICAL CARGO FLIES — Even gasoline sometimes 
goes by air. 100 octane gasoline for one out of 
every four U. S. and British war planes nas come 
from our refineries. 








ALTOGETHER, this country’s petroleum industry is 
out-producing Germany’s by better than ten to one. 
Standard Oil Compdny (New Jersey) and affili- 
ated companies alone have produced twice as much 
oil since Pearl Harbor as the Nazis have had from 


every source... 





HEN wear struck, these compa- 
nies threw 73 years of accumu- 


(This message has been reviewed in full by the Army and Navy, which 


flow of critical petroleum products to 
supply the invasion forces. 


lated experience, facilities and good 
working morale into the job. 


From our laboratories came proc- 
esses used throughout the industry for 
100 octane, synthetic rubber, synthetic 
toluol for TNT. 


From our refineries comes a record 
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From our employees has come a 
keen devotion to the job in hand. 
There has not been a single strike 
since long before Pearl Harbor. Their 
absentee record is among the lowest. 
6,222 of them have gone into the fight- 
ing forces. 47,842 at home are backing 
them up. 


have no objection to its publication) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


In spite of depleted manpower pools, 
war production continues to rise in 
many plants. The reason: Workers, 
rapidly increasing in efficiency, are 
stepping up their output. . . . Watch 
for a drop in copper, lead and zinc 
production this Summer. Two big. rea- 
sons: (1) The draft is still blasting 
big holes in miners’ ranks; (2) hot 
weather working conditions are ex- 
pected to drive increasing numbers of 
the men “back to the farm.” . . . Says 
George T. Christopher, Packard presi- 
dent: With March war output roaring 
ahead to a record-smashing peak, don’t 
be surprised if the company’s total 
1944 volume soars to four and a half 
times its biggest peacetime year. 


MATERIALS 


Don’t expect cotton growers to meet 
this year’s 22,500,000-acre goal, says 
the Department of Agriculture. Why? 
Labor shortages may force planters to 
switch to crops requiring fewer work- 
ers... . War is again “putting the 
bite” on civilian chewing gum stocks. 
Sample: Material scarcities, combined 
with huge military demands, have driv- 
en the Wrigley Co. to a 100% slash 
in home-front deliveries. . . . Look for 
a boost in civilian stocks of hemp, 
plastics and vegetable oils. Still “criti- 
cal”: Lumber, mica, most chemicals. 
. . « Don’t expect any let-up in the 
shortage of shipping cartons. In fact, 
it will be a limiting factor in civilian 
economy for at least six months. 


FUEL 


Don’t get too hopeful about recent 
increases in East Coast oil supplies. 
They’re needed to bolster inventories 
as a back-log against forthcoming “in- 
vasion needs,” when the petroleum in- 
dustry will have to devote most of its 
efforts to supplying the military. . . . 
Fuel oil forecast: Next season’s stocks 
will be no greater than this Winter’s. 
Bright spot: They'll be no less, either, 
says OPA. 


LABOR 


Unless U. S. industry can reconvert 
speedily, Germany’s collapse may 
usher in a huge wave of unemploy- 
ment, says Donald Nelson. . . . Ac- 
cording to some observers, America’s 
womanpower isn’t pulling its full 


weight in the war effort. Some won't 
work at all; others are quitting daily, 
. . » Example: With discharged war 
veterans returning to civilian ranks in 
steadily increasing numbers, Westing. 
house is helping to set the pace in re. 
employment programs by hiring nearly 
2,000 of the men already, many of 
them physically handicapped. . . . Pop. 
ulation shifts are changing the face of 
America. County with the biggest in. 
crease to date: Los Angeles. A big 
loser: New York. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Wartime transportation burdens, de- 
teriorating vehicles and slim replace 
ment stocks continue to give America’s 
truckers plenty of headaches. . . . 
Though railroad “travel rationing” 
plans are still more or less nebulous, 
don’t be too surprised at a move to 
require Summertime passengers to 
sign declarations that their trips are 
“essential.” 


AVIATION 


Says the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
Look for transoceanic and internation- 
al air traffic to jump from six to eight 
times above 1942 figures, within three 
years, . . . Credit the Ford Motor Co.’s 
River Rouge plant with a 45% boost 
in aircraft engine output—all in the 
last three months. Improved manufac- 
turing methods were responsible. 


SHIPPING 


Privately operated shipyards, sailing 
along at a record-breaking clip despite 
manpower scarcities, not only built 
most of the new Navy ships commis- 
sioned last year, but also constructed 
19,000,000 deadweight tons of mer- 
chant ships. . . . Good news for com- 
mercially operated pleasure boats (va- 
cation cruisers, fishing crait, sight- 
seeing vessels, etc.) is OPA’s an- 
nouncement of a boost in their Sum- 
mer oil rations. 


FOOD 


Don’t get too excited about the huge 
food surpluses that are being piled up 
in America’s warehouses. They’re far 
from permanent, says Washington. . . . 
Watch for an egg shortage next Win- 
ter. Reason: With present stocks over- 
flowing, farmers’ purchases of chick- 
ens have already dwindled sharply. 
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HELP YOUR COMMUNITY DRIVES 


..and You Help America 


In Colonial days when a family faced mis- 
fortune, kindly neighbors set up a melting pot 
before the door. The community was quick to 
contribute, because lean and perilous years 
taught our forefathers that only by helping 
one another could all survive and earn security 
in a land of growing opportunities. 

Today, when this hard-won .security is in 


In every community, Budweiser is 
known as the Perfect Host to a host of 
friends. To serve your neighbors beer 
is simple hospitality, but to serve them 
Budweiser is a gracious compliment 
... and, it makes your simple wartime 
meals taste better. 


jeopardy, our country and many of its citizens 
need a helping hand. The Red Cross, the War 
Chest, the scrap and salvage drives and other 
calls on each community are realistic remind- 
ers of the pioneer spirit that bound our nation 
together . . . that gave us the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. When we 
help our neighbors we help our country. 


Fy 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with 
glider and bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, 
gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch 
produces materials which go into the manufacture 
of: Rubber - Aluminum + Munitions + Medicines 
B Complex Vitamins « Hospital Diets « Baby 
Foods « Bread and other Bakery products « Vita- 
min-fortified cattle feeds + Batteries » Paper 
Soap and textiles—to name a few. 


Budweiser ANHEUSER-BUSCH - + - ST. LOUIS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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GET OUT! /~ 


STAY OUT! 







Smoker's 


°B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 
blending 


Doctor's extraordinary 
experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 
and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 
ee tenant 

unbelievable, har tisfyi | ecg = ag Pa 
a puff... Try Country 





Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
INVITES YOU BOTH 
(You and the “Inner Man") 


To a Bit of Home in 


WASHINGTON 


In the Heart of the Govern. 
ment Office Area. . . . One 
Block from the WHITE 
HOUSE 
Featuring 


The LAFAYETTE ROOM 

--relaxing atmosphere and famous 

food bring the substantial business 

man to mealtime meetings for The 

LAFAYETTE ROOM’s menu attrac- 

tion and conference convenience. 
A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


eto st ile 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 

Aiding Small Business. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, “as a major 
contribution toward meeting the needs 
of business for money in the post-war 
period,” is planning the formation of 
a nationwide credit pool. Contrary to 
the usual practice of banks, whose 
loans are liquid and generally limited 
to a 60- or 90-day period, the pool 
would lend for long terms, possibly 
even for 10 years. The underlying pur- 
pose of the pool is twofold: (1) To 
supply credit to smaller companies, 
which, in comparison with large cor- 
porations, have always been at a dis- 
advantage in financing their business; 


.(2) to restore to private banking some 


of the ground lost to bureaucratic 
government loaning agencies. Says A. 
L. M. Wiggins, president of the asso- 
ciation: *““We believe that we can com- 
pete favorably with government lend- 
ing agencies in the matter of money 
rates on loans of this type. We: will 
make no attempt, however, to extend 
social or political credit. In private 
lending you must expect to get your 
money back.” 


Controlling Cartels. The importance 
of formulating a consistent policy 
with regard to international cartels in 
the post-war world has been recog- 
nized by Secretary of State Hull. He 
has established an industry branch in 
the commodities division of the Office 
of Economic Affairs to supervise all 
matters affecting them. It will be re- 
sponsible for initiating, formulating 
and co-ordinating policy and action on 
all cartel and related international in- 
dustrial arrangements. Hull believes 
that “the policies of the U. S. on car- 
tels and related international indus- 
trial arrangements are inseparable as 
pects of U. S. commercial policy and, 
therefore, are of direct concern to the 
Department of State. During the com- 
ing period of peace settlement . . . car 
tel problems will be a major concern 
in international affairs.” 


Our Atlantic Bases. A subcommittee 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
has recommended taking immediate 
steps to assure full ownership of the 
Atlantic bases leased from Britain in 
1940 for 99 years in exchange for 50 
over-age destroyers. “Having acquired 
the right to build the bases on foreign 


territory, and having invested and pre- 
paring’ to invest further,” the report 
states, “we feel it would be a mistake 
for the U. S. to ever abandon the 
bases, even: at the end of 99 years.” 
Opposed to such a plan is Sol Bloom, 
chairman of the House Foreign Af. 
fairs Committee. Suggesting that the 
Government obtain a renewal option 
effective when the present lease ex- 
pires, he says: “By that time we may 
never need these bases, anyhow.” 


Railroads and Competition. A recent 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co. survey, published as a result of 
interviewing chief executives of rail- 
roads owning 92% of the country’s 
passenger cars, reveals that the rail- 
roads plan to meet post-war air and 
highway competition with superior 
service. The roads intend to attract 
business with “faster trains, rock bot- 
tom fares and an enormous increase 
in passenger comfort.” 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Norway's Reconstruction. Official 
Norwegian sources have disclosed that 
Norway’s post-war economic, civil and 
judicial administration has been 
mapped out in minute detail during 
almost two years of conferences be- 
tween the exiled Government and rep- 
resentatives of Norway’s captive home 
industries. From particulars published 
it is evident that Norway plans a close 
relation with its neighbor, Sweden; 
e.g.: (1) A new Norwegian-Swedish 
trade pact has been signed; (2) Swe- 
den will supply the tools, steel and 
iron for placing factories on a pro- 
duction basis; (3) Sweden is building 
250 schooners to be commissioned un- 
der Norway’s flag; (4) Sweden will 
replace Norway’s worn out railroad 
equipment and furnish her with new 


locomotives. 


British Labor for State Ownership. 
The British Labor party, which some 
people believe will rule Britain after 
the war, is advocating outright nation- 
alization of public utilities. Among the 
recommendations for its forthcoming 
annual conference are: (1) A national 
coal and fuel corporation to own and 
operate all the industries concerned; 
(2) a marketing board to sell fuel and 
power at home and abroad and regu- 
late prices and exports. 
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-RE TO YOUR BOY IN 
THE SERVICE... 


This Timely, Useful Book 
to Help Him Find HIS Place 


in the Post-War World . . . 











URING the past year FORBES has brought you a series of reports on post-war opportunities in 
Dd) Aviation, Electronics, Pre-Fabricated Housing, Radio & Television, Dehydrated Foods, Air-Con- 
ditioning, Coin Machines, Frozen Food Lockers and other industries and businesses with promising 
post-war possibilities. 


One of the most interesting developments of this series has been the enthusiastic response it has 
provoked from men in the armed services. 


A Sergeant at Camp Adair, Oregon, writes: portunities are of keen interest to me these 
“T have heard discussed articles published days.” 

in your magazine pertaining to Post-War 

Business Opportunities. My knowledge of From a Private in North Africa comes: 


these articles is only sufficient to cause me 
to want more information as I believe they 
may provide a soldier with some hints as to 


“T like your ‘dope’ on the future business 
that will spring up after this darn war. I 
for one was ‘stopped’ as to what I would do. 


post-war opportunities.” With the help of FORBES I’ve already 
Here’s what a Navy Lieutenant says: picked out the business I would like to 
“Your reports on Post-War Business Op- enter.” 


To enable you to put this material in the hands of your boy in the armed service—we've compiled the entire series 
in a special serviceman's edition titled “Your Place in the Post-War World”. 


Here's your opportunity to bring to your man in the service reassurance that new jobs, careers, dealerships and 
small business openings await him upon his return to civilian life. 


All you do is send us his name and address below—we do the rest—at no cost whatever to you. 


This offer is made in the interest of telling the men who are fighting to preserve our way of life a few of the 


promising opportunities the post-war world will offer them. 


Pe ee ee ee at the me ieee ila. SeCre 


1 FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York I!, N_ Y. 15 
1 Please send a copy of “Your Place in the Post-War World" without obligation to 
Under the terms of pub- the following man in the armed service: an 
IRIE. © 20 AUNI Sic shoo cine Ge Cc naa asks ctin sha antictiens Se aiconesscarah em { 
cure a copy of “Your Place \ ee ' 
in the Post-War World" for : GI eb seve cigedsre vqcescodis pada abies asa vir sitesnirdrthn + tn~e stp anlenepner : 
YOURSELF is with a new or a. ae wu ele gure ee I 
renewal esc pica subscription i ee ! 
to FORBES at $4 (in U. S.), | eeeereee he Passos hia ONG eas Bae meta ne eee ae ] 
the regular subscription price | Asa gift from the following FORBES subscriber: ! 
of FORBES alone. NN Fo aan Re PEEL oh Sind ERE ase PORT BREIL OMT 
g ADDRESS 2.1.6... cece cece cece et eee eet ge eee e teers teen eer eeeeneeeeee eens 3 
Rc Wee i Se en zone... aes | 
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Advertisement —————— 


WALL STREET 


Investors’ Helper 

One of the tenets of the nationwide 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is embodied in 
this phrase: There is no substitute for 
facts. For this reason it issues from 
time to time various studies of different 
phases of the investment field. These 
are distributed widely to those who are 
interested. One of the most compre- 
hensive of these publications is the 
firm’s Annual Edition of the Security 
and Industrial Survey. 

The 1944 Annual Edition which has 
recently rolled off the presses covers 
295 stocks in 34 major industry 
groups. It is replete with such informa- 
tion as: “current share appraisal,” 
“relative price prospects and risks” and 
“investment status.” The information 
on which these industry studies are 





Security 


f 7 . eS 
aul JHdaus i ry 


Survey 





For investors: Pertinent information 


based is derived from a wide- variety 
of trade, government and financial 
sources, as well as from independent 
field investigations. 

Here, too, is a discussion of general 
business comment; a section dealing 
with bonds and preferred stocks for 
the conservative investor who requires 
fixed income producing securities, and 
charts of the price movements of indus- 
try share groups. As in the past, the 
Survey includes pre-planned portfolios 
for varying investment objectives. 

These and other features make this 
survey a “must” for investors who 
realize the importance of making sound 
decisions based on impartial, expert re- 
search and professional opinion. With 
the Survey they can study and evaluate 
current trends in relation to personal 
investment problems, thus be prepared 
to follow the firm’s dictum: Investigate 
—then invest. 


All that is required of readers in order . 


to receive their copy of the Annual 
Security and Industrial Survey is a re- 
quest addressed to Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane headquarters at 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Industry Is Not Profiteering; 
Can New Capital Be Raised? 


NE thing clearly demonstrated: 
America’s war production corpo- 
rations are not profiteering. 

Another: Industry’s tax contribu- 
tions to financing the war have mount- 
ed enormously. 

Still another: Wage earners have 
profited, are profiting, incomparably 
more than stockholders. 

Consider the record of 50 leading 
manufacturers of war materials. 
Whereas their net sales and other rev- 
enues last year increased 148%, wages 
and salaries increased 172%, and in- 
come and excess profits taxes sky- 
rocketed 351% over 1940, dividends 
paid declined 15%. 

Profit margins have steadily shriv- 
eled. Net profit per dollar of sales 
after taxes for these companies has 


dwindled thus: 


ERS aie 8.0¢ 
Ae hE NIE 9.0¢ 
en suc uarcep uns 6.8¢ 
SE aed: 4.1¢ 
ES eee 3.1¢ 


Workers employed soared from 1,- 
514,000 in 1940 to 2,711,000 in 1943, 
or 79%. Average annual pay rose 
50%. 

This table, compiled by the National 
City Bank of New York, emphasizes 
the notable changes occurring in dis- 
tribution of national income, empha- 
sizes how labor and agriculture are 
reaping larger rewards, stockholders 
drastically lower rewards: 


Distribution of National Income 


Percent of Total 
1936-39 1940 1943 


Total National Income 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total compensation of 
employees* ..... 68.0 674 71.1 
Net income of incorpo- 
rated business. ... 5.0 75 6.0 
Dividends ......... 6.0 5.2 2.7 
Corporate savings.. —1.0 2.3 3.3 
Net income of agricul- 
 Lineten chase 65 57 83 
Net income of other 
proprietors ...... 9.7 9.8 7.9 
Interest, rents, and 
royalties ........ 08 96 6.7 





*Includes salaries, wages, employers’ so- 
cial security and pension fund contributions. 


Railway and utility companies, like 





5. yan see Rates 


me 


industry, are doing record-breaking 
business. But, instead of correspond 
ing gains in net profit, they are suffer. 
ing shrinkages. Last quarter railway 
net slumped 25% below a year ago, 
For each utility company recording an 
increase, two sustained a decrease, the 
over-all total being dowa 4%. 

The two overshadowing factors in- 
flicting hardships upon the many mi} 
lions of individual and family saven 
who have furnished enterprise capital 
are ascending wages and taxes. 

This reply made by President Lewis 
H. Brown, of Johns-Maaville, to « 
stockholder’s question as to why larger 
dividends were not paid im view of the 
greatly-expanded business done, is i+ 
luminating, applies in innumerable 
other instances: 

“One of the main amswers is the 
word ‘taxes.’ In 1939 our taxes were 
$2,000,000. The next year, $4,600,000. 
The next, $13,500,000. The next, $17,- 


600,000. Last year, $11,500,000. Over 


those years we have paid in taxes 
about twice as much as our entire 
earnings.” 

All the foregoing emphasizes the 
menace confronting our economy. Sup- 
plies of new capital constitute the very 
lifeblood of expanding enterprise and 
employment. Such supplies have not 
been forthcoming during the last dec- 
ade. Unless something effective can be 
done, America’s destiny is gloomy. 

One step Congress should prepare 
to take is elimination of the double 
taxation of stockholders when war 
ends. 

The favorite forecast is that the 
stock market will do nothing decisive 
until invasion and that when this 
comes a sharp, serious slump will be 
experienced, regardless of immediate 
results. 

This writer, while regarding some 
weakness as probable, cannot subscribe 
to such a bearish view. Moreover, he 
believes that, if all-out attack achieves 
reasonable initial success, stocks will 
quickly start rebounding. 

And that, as complete victory be 
comes unmistakably nearer, many 
stock quotations will bound up spec- 
tacularly. 
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Meets a Tremendous Worldwide Transportation Problem 


Month after month, since long before 
Pearl Harbor, Chevrolet has been supply- 
ing the armed forces with huge numbers 
of military trucks. 

It has built and delivered scores of 
thousands of 4x4 military trucks (four- 
wheelers with all wheels driven)—addi- 
tional thousands of 4x2’s (four-wheelers 
with rear-wheel drive) . . . and it has 
made equally impressive contributions 


BUY WAR BONDS— 
SPEED THE VICTORY 


to the nation’s production of 6x6 military 
trucks (six-wheeled vehicles with six 
wheels driven). 

It takes tremendous production of all 
these units to meet America’s tremendous 
worldwide transportation problem; and 
Chevrolet—largest builder of trucks in 
peacetime—is doing its full share to 
meet this need as part of its program of 
turning out VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AiR 
NBC Network 


CHEVROLET °'s;°" GENERAL MOTORS 


ATT & WHITNEY ENGINES FOR B-24 LIBERATOR BOMBERS AND C 


AGNESIUM CASTINGS 


HIGH-EXPLOSIVE AND ARMOR-PIERCING 


47 ANDO C 53 CARGO PLANES. ALUMINUM AND STEEL FORGINGS 
SHELLS. MILITARY TRUCKS AND MANY OTHER WAR PRODUCTS 








Non-profit Membership Non-partisan 
INVESTORS 
FAIRPLAY ~@j> LEAGUE 
B. C. FORBES - sf B. A. JAVITS 
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Condemnation by Capitalists; . 
by Stockholders 


Commendation 


HAT the League’s criticism 

against the railroading through, 

in the closing hours of the New 
York State Legislature, of the Coudert- 
Mitchell legislation aimed at curbing 
small stockholders (condemned by the 
Federal Bar Association of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut), has 
stirred up a hornets’ nest is evidenced 
by these samples of letters being re- 
ceived (see also page 9) : 

The head of a leading New York 
bank: 

“For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have been one of your readers 
and admirers. I am concerned by your 
article ‘Wrong Move by Management.’ 

“When I was President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, we inaugurated a 
study of stockholders’ derivative suits, 
and I am enclosing herewith a survey 
and report regarding same. It was con- 
ducted by an eminent lawyer and dis- 
closes some very pertinent facts. 

“No one could be more desirous of 
protecting the small shareholder than 
I am, but I became strongly convinced 
that the prevalent type of racket suits 
should be estopped, and that was the 
purpose of the legislation.” 


The head of a financing company: 
“I think you are wrong in opposing 
the bill recently passed in N. Y. State 
which makes it difficult for attorneys 
to file ‘strike suits’ against corpora- 
tions and their directors. This bill, 
however, does not prevent filing of 
such suits when supported by a rea- 
sonable financial interest in a corpora- 
tion.” 


Head of one of America’s foremost 
enterprises: “There are several points 
I would like to draw to your attention. 
. . » Any stockholder can bring a suit, 
just the same as he could before this 
legislation, except that he has to have 


substantial backing. No stockholder is 
‘helpless,’ although he may not be as 
free to cause trouble as before the law 
was enacted. You seem to imply that 
the trouble with strike suits could 
have been corrected otherwise, but you 
do not indicate how that could be ac- 
complished.” 


O. A. Becker: “Your telegram to 
Governor Dewey is a masterpiece of 
‘words in action.’ As you know, small 
paperholders do not, as a rule, sue 
corporations—they have neither the 
desire nor the ability. But the right 
should not be taken from them by un- 
just legislation any more than the right 
of labor to strike for a just cause.” 


B. S: Barter: “I am pleased to note 
your action as regards the bill in Al- 
bany Legislature concerning the Cou- 
dert-Mitchell proposal; your action 
was certainly in the interest of the 
small investor.” 


B. A. Kurxs: “I am astounded that 
these people would further such a bill 
as the Coudert-Mitchell measure. What 
is needed on all corporations is strict 
supervision. . . . I earnestly hopé that 
some Charles Evans Hughes will arrive 
to clear corporate management. His 
rewards will be great. I am classed as 
an ultra-conservative.” 


L. Voce.: “I read every word of 
your interesting Bulletin and have 
passed it on and urged the receivers 
to read it.” 


Victor A. RoBertson: “I am grate- 
ful to you for publicity given to the 
Coudert-Mitchell Bill. The writer is 
Republican and conservative, a sup- 
porter of Dewey for President. But, by 
George, I will not be pushed around 
by Tories.” 





gi 


Stockholders Adopt | The 


League Resolution 


Following the annual meeting of 
U. S. Steel stockholders, this appeared 
in the New York Times (other news. 
papers carried similar reports) : 

“Benjamin A. Javits, New York 
lawyer, appeared as counsel of the 
Investors Fairplay League. He said it 
represented 15,000 individuals 9 
whom 1,000 owned shares in United 
States Steel. One of his resolutions, 
calling for revision of the Federal anti- 
trust laws so that coercive powers of 
the Attorney General might be used 
only to stop or prevent bad busines 
practices, was tabled by vote of the 
stockholders present. 

“His second resolution, which was 
adopted, read as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved, that dividends paid to 
stockholders. shall not be subject to 
Federal income taxes where the in- 
come from which such dividends are 
paid has already been subject to capi- 
tal income taxes. It is the sense of the 
meeting that the double tax is unfair 


. and impedes the use of risk capital to 


aid full employment and to improve 
our standard of living’.” 

The League has been represented at 
other meetings of stockholders, includ- 
ing Standard Brands, which also 


adopted the double tax resolution. 
* 


League Speeches 


Following a speech made by the 
League’s president at a largely-attend- 
ed Chamber of Commerce dinner-meet- 
ing in Elizabeth, N. J., the following 
letter was received from Adrian 0. 
Murray, Executive Vice-President: 

“Dear Mr. Forbes: Allow me to 
compliment you and thank you for the 
fine address you gave to the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of East- 
ern Union County. 

“Your presentation of the subject 
was most convincing and you received 
the rapt attention of all present.” 


League Representative William Jack-. 


man addressed the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
and the Lions Club of Trenton, N. J. 


League Vice-President Benjamin A. 
Javits will address a joint dinner: 
meeting of service clubs under the 


‘auspices of the Lions Club, in Green 


wich, Conn., on May 23rd. 


FORBES 
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The Testing Bureau: 
A New Opportunity 
(Continued from page 20) 


Selling them the idea will not be diffi- 
cilt, however, for plenty of facts and 
figures are available to prove the value 
of testing in terms of dollars and cents. 

Continental Machines, Inc., started 
a trade school to train operators for 
the complicated Doall contour ma- 
chine. Three out of 10 trainees flunked 
out, and these failures cost the com- 
pany time and money. Psychological 
testing was then instituted, in co-oper- 
ation with the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice, as a substitute for the haphazard 
interview method. After that only one 
trainee in 17 flunked. 

The Yellow Cab Co., Philadelphia, 
was one of the first companies in the 
country to experiment with psychologi- 
cal testing of job applicants. Until 
then, Philadelphia taxi drivers, as was 
the case in the average city, stayed on 
the job an average of one year. Break- 
ing in new men cost money. After 


‘testing was initiated, they stayed on 


the job an average of 10 years! 

Through psychological testing, the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. reduced 
switching errors, due to the human 
factor, by 90%! 

The Testing Bureau. will have hun- 
dreds of cases like these to show pro- 
spective clients. The time is not far 
away when every employer and every 
individual in the country will be com- 
pletely sold on the value of psycho- 
logical testing. Then the bulk of the 
business will go to commercial bu- 
reaus, operated for this purpose. 


* 


TO THE POINT 


President Roosevelt’s health has not 
been good since the Teheran confer- 
ence. Because of it, he will not be a 
candidate. In fact, I am certain he does 
not want the nomination.—SENATOR 
Burton K. WHEELER. 


With the end of the war there 
should be an end of the wartime sys- 
tem of taxation—James F. Byrnes, 
War Mobilization Director. 


What we have to try to help return- 
ing employees do is to become self- 
supporting. They do not want charity, 
vod knows. They do not deserve so 
little. They deserve our help to be- 
come self-supporting again.—FowWLER 
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McCormick, president, International 
Harvester Co. 


While Uncle Sam has never played 
the role of Shylock, we don’t think he 
should begin to play Santa Claus to 
the whole world at serious risk to 
American production and employment. 
—Freperick E. SCHULTER, president, 
Thermoid Co. 


The past action of other powerful 


nations in taking proprietary rights in 
natural resources in other countries 
should not be imitated by us. The fu- 


ture peace of the world will be less 
at hazard if these nations dispose of 
their ownership to their citizens, and 
if no nation adopts such a policy in 
the future—JoHn A. Brown, presi- 
dent, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


We must establish some system 
which will provide a lasting source of 
venture capital to finance existing local 
enterprise as well as to foster addition- 
al businesses which will arise out of 
individual initiative.— Ganson Pur- 
CELL, chairman, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
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THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTERS 


You’ve heard of the KIPLINGER 
LETTERS for years. Many of your 
friends (and perhaps your com- 
petitors) read them regularly. 

Perhaps you have wondered 
whether it would help YOU to 
know what new measures the gov- 
ernment is planning, what’s going 
to happen that will affect your 
job, your business, your every- 
day life. 

You’ll find the answers in the 
KIPLINGER WASHINGTON 
LETTERS. 


Our staff members interview 
key men in Washington who make 


policies. They tell us what they 
are thinking and planning, af- 
fecting business. We check the 
information, sift it, condense it 
to four terse pages and mail to 
clients every Saturday evening. 


Certainly when you know what 
is being planned in Washington, 
you'll be better able to make your 


- own plans. Leading businessmen 


in practically all walks of life use 
the KIPLINGER LETTERS to 
keep them continually informed, 
and 84% renew every year. 


Forbes readers are invited to 
accept this— 


INTRODUCTORY TRIAL OFFER 


KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY 


L] Check attached 
*This s 





1180 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me the Kiplinger Washington Letters for the next 13 weeks at your 
Special Introductory Rate of $3*. Address the Letters to: 


PRINT 
PUI oct cs conscciescchconsavonsercne 
ku Se 


LJ Send bill to company 


pecial introductory subscription is available only to those who heretofore have not subscribed to 
the Letters. Check here [] to order the Letters for one year at $18. 


LJ Send bill to me 
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WARTIME 
INVESTMENT 
STRATEGY 


Would yeu Mke to check your investment 
strategy with that of Babson’s? If so, clip 
this advertisement, send it to us with a list 
ef 7 securities you own. We'll tell you 
whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
No cost er obligation. Write Dept. F-16. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 
Babson Park 57, Mass. 














AN OUTSTANDING 
LOW-PRICED STOCK 
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@ Our Staff has uncovered an issue cur- 
rently selling under $10, which possesses 

@ these outstanding bullish features: (1) 
This stock made its low in 1937—some 

@ 38 to 5 years previous ‘to that of most 
issues and leading averages; (2) ‘Has 

@ made 6 ascending bottoms since 1940 
and recently moved into “clear ground” 

@ by penetrating all highs since 1937. 

@ To new readers only we will send a full 
page chart analysis of this promising 

@ equity and the next four Bulletin re- 

8 leases on receipt of only $1. 
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Be prepared for a_ possible skyrocket 
vise from @ base to be made during the 
next four weeks. 


Stock Trend 
Service 


Div. F-15 


Springfield 3 


Third Natienal Bank Bldg. 
Massachusetts 
















Instructs investors om method of p pyramiding. Geod 
in up and dewa markets. AID YOU GREATLY. 
Add 25 cents and get 40-page booklet: “COL- 
LAPSE OR BOOM AT END OF WAR.” Free 
copy CURRENT market letter. Decline lies ahead. 
School of WALL STREET 3, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Fred H. Haggerson, vice-president 
and director, has been elected presi- 
dent of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., and Benjamin O’Shea has been 
elected chairman. James H. Rafferty 
has been added to the executive com- 
mittee. 

George R. Conover has been elected 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
and public relations of Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 

D. R. G. Palmer, president of Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., and C. Donald 
Dallas, president of Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., have been elected directors 
of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. 


William P. Gwinn has been elected 








Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


November —— December 


INDUSTRIAL average, now slightly un 
der year ago, continues oscillation 
within seven-point range since Decem- 
ber. Test of early 1944 low was suc- 
cessful last month. Decline stopped at 
135.00, just above year’s minimum 
134.22, with good clearance over No- 
vember 130-level, lowest plumbed in 
13 months. Hence, market remains 
within “transitional” phase, preparing 
for Victory. 

Despite this year’s stagnation in D-J 
average, divergence has featured in- 
dividual issues. Numerous industrials 
have surpassed last year’s best prices, 
including’ American Sugar, Borden, 
Chrysler, General Motors, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, 1.B.M., Johns-Manville, In- 
ternational Paper, Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
Mack Trucks, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Pullman, Sin- 
clair, U. S. Rubber. 

On the other hand, many issues re- 
cently sold at lowest prices in over 
year: American Air Lines, Air Redue- 
tion, Climax Molybdenum, Corn Prod- 
ucts, Dow Chemical, Eastern Air Lines, 
Gulf Oil, Monsanto, Parke Davis, Proc 
ter & Gamble, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Texas Gulf Sulphur, Timken 
Roller Bearing, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 

The majority of statistical services 
voice uncertainty over the nearby 
price trend; -yet almost unanimously 
foresee bright long-term prospects 
under world peace. 

My view is that traders should look 
for advantageous purchase spots dur- 
ing next few weeks. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


general manager of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney aircraft division of United Aircraft 
Corp. Joseph P. Ripley, chairman of 
Harriman Ripley & Co., investment 
bankers, has been elected a director. 

James F. Bell, chairman of General 
Mills, Inc., has been elected a director 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 

John Fairfield Thompson, executive 
vice-president of the International 
Nickel Co. of Canada, has been elected 
a director of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

C. W. Kellogg, president of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute; Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy, president of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, and Edward L. Shea, 
president of the North American Co., 
have been elected directors of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

Robert S. Peare, manager of General 
Electric Co.’s publicity divisions, has 
been elected a vice-president. 

Verne Burnett, vice-president of 
General Foods Corp., in charge of pub- 
lic and stockholder relations, has re- 
signed to. open an office as a public 
relations counselor, with General 
Foods as a client. Edwin B. Dooley, 
who has been Mr. Burnett’s assistant, 
has been appointed director of public 
information. 

Edward L. Love, vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank (N. Y.), has 
been elected a director of the Arnold 
Constable Corp. 
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Investment Pointers 


More Favored Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N the last issue, I presented the 

first half of a comprehensive list 

of stocks on the Big Board and 
Carb, which I favored. Here is the 
second half: 

















ous 
Amerada Skelly 
Atlantic Refining  Socony 
Continental S. O. of Calif. 
Gulf S. O. of N. J. 
Mid-Continent S. O. of Ohio 
PAPER, PRINTING, ETC. 
Addressograph Int. Paper pref. 
Am. Bank Note Natl. Cash Reg. 
Am. Colortype Underwood- 
Champion Paper Elliott 
Gen. Outdoor West Virginia 
Advertising A Pulp & Paper 
Int. Paper 
RUBBERS 
Goodyear . U. S. Rubber 
Lee 
TEXTILES 
Am. Woolen pref. Celanese 
Artloom Pacific Mills 
Bigelow-Sanford 
TOBACCOS 
American Reynolds 
Liggett & Myers Universal Leaf 
Lorillard 
THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
May 1, 1944 
Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15, 1944 
to stockholders of record at the 

June 9, 1944. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15, 1944 
to stockholders of record os" on 




















STEELS 
Am. Rolling Mill Midland 
Acme U. S. Steel 
Byers Wheeling 
Col. Fuel & Iron Youngstown 
Cont. Steel. 
SHIPPING 
Am. Hawaiian U. S. Lines 
Atl. Gulf & W.I. 
UTILITIES 
Am. Telephone Peoples Gas 
Bklyn. Union Gas _— Pub. Serv. N. J. 
Cons. Edison Southeastern 
North American Greyhound 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Brunswicke- Liquid Carbonic 
Balke Int. Silver 
Colgate- Simmons 
Palmolive White Sewing 
Decca Mach. $4 pref. 
Fairbanks, Morse U. S. Hoffman 
Federal Mogul 
N. Y. CURB 
Am. Gas & Elec. — Lake Shore 
American Light Mines 
& Traction _ Mergenthaler 
Amer. Laundry Pitts. Plate Glass 
Machinery Sherwin- 
Carrier Williams 
Cities Service Singer Sewing 
Electric Bond & Todd Shipyard 
Share : United Shoe 
Ford Motor, Machinery 
Canada . U. S. Foil B 
Great Atl. & Pac. _ Universal 
Ins. Co. of N. A. ’ Pictures 


If, as many expect, Germany quits 
before Fall, Dewey stands a good 
chance of being the next President. 

I do not think any serious decline 
in the market is warranted when war 
in Europe ends. On further setbacks 


from present levels, I advise renewed 


purchases. 


I can see no change in the long- 
term bullish outlook for American 


stocks. 





MAY 15, 1944 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it es 
the pats elements for profitable 


trading and lays down workable 
rules. les you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 

The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 


“.. revolutionized my concept of the 
market.’ 

“\.. more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.” 

*\ loaded down with invaluable facts.” 


“.. would pot part with my copy for 
$1000.’ 


~ +See surely do know your stock 
‘market.’ 


Sent on 15 days’ 
Pe ee =. So ee oe me a oF a ee 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 

837 W . Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
Gentlemen: 1 am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 























SS 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninetieth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1944, to stockhold. 
ers of record May 19, 1944, at 3 P. M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 





* * 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


© 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
outstanding stock of the Company, 
payable May 31, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on May 17, 1944. 


* * 























BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


F business men had taken a more 
active interest in education, some of 
the crackpots with half-baked ideas 
- would not have found a toe-hold in 
our schools . . . I would like to see 
legislation passed in every state that 
the only “ism” to be taught in our 
schools would be Americanism. 
—Capt. Epwarp V. RICKENBACKER. 


There is a divinity that shapes our 
ends—but we can help by listening 
for Its voice. .—KATHLEEN Norris. 


The universe is larger than enough 
for man’s abode. Some rarely go out- 
doors, most are always at home at 
night, very few indeed have stayed 
out all night once in their lives, fewer 
still have gone behind the world of 
humanity, seen its institutions like 
toadstools by the wayside.—THOREAU. 


Preserve the dignity of Man, 
With soul erect; 
And trust the Universal Plan. 
Will all protect. 
—Rosert Burns. 


-Beyond victory lies opportunity, not 
Utopia. —Liston Pope. 


What we can do for another is the 
test of powers; what we can suffer for 
is the test of love —BisHop WeEstTcorTT. 


Whether you be man or woman you 
will never do anything in this world 


without courage. It is the greatest 


quality of the mind next to honor. 
—James L. ALLEN. 


Properly speaking, a man has as 
many social selves as there are indi- 
viduals who recognize him and carry 
au image of him in their mind. To 
wound any one of these his images is 
to wound him. —WILLIAM JaMEs. 


The secret of the true love of work 
is the hope of success in that work; 
not for the money reward, for the time 
spent, or for the skill exercised, but 
for the successful result in the accom- 
plishment of the work itself. 

—Smwney A. WELTMER. 
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No democratic world will work as 
jt should work until we recognize that 
we can only enjoy any right so long 
as we are prepared to discharge its 
equivalent duty. This applies just as 
much to states in their dealing with 
one another as to individuals within 
the states. —ANTHONY EDEN. 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. —Swirt. 


When bad men combine, the good 
must associate; else they will fall, one 
by one, in unpitied sacrifice, in a con- 
temptible struggle—EpmMuND BuRKE. 


The first step, my son, which we 
make in this world, is the one on which 
depends the rest of our days. 

—VOLTAIRE. 


He conquers twice who conquers 
himself in victory. —SyRUus. 


Reason often makes mistakes, but 
conscience never does. 


—Josu BILLincs. 


Thunder on, stride on democracy, 
Strike with vengeful stroke. 
—Watt WHITMAN. 


We don’t thank God enough for 
much that He has given us. Our pray- 
ers are too often the beggar’s prayer, 
the prayer that asks for something. 
We offer too few prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing and of praise. 

—Rosert E. Woops, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also , 
in much, and he that is un- 
just in the least is unjust also 
in much, —LukeE 16:10. 


Sent in by Fred Kelly, Eureka, 
Calif. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














We often read of a person who came 
up “the hard way.” Perhaps it might 
be better said- that he came up the 
natural way. For the Creator newer 
meant that any of his living creations 
should grow strong by any other meth. 
od than the hard way. Those who have 
stood out for the better and higher 
values in this world have always had 
to tread the rough way. There is al- 
ways opposition from the selfish, 
Stephen was stoned. Savonarola was 
burned. Lovejoy was murdered. Christ 
was crucified! 

—GeEorGE MATTHEW ADams, 


I could not tread these perilous 
paths ‘in safety, if I did not keep a 
saving sense of humor. 

—Lorp NELson. 


You can’t fly a kite unless ‘you go 
against the wind and have a weight to 
keep it from turning somersault. The 
same with man. No man will succeed 
unless he is ready to face and over- 
come difficulties and is prepared to as- 
sume responsibilities. 

—Ws. J. H. Boetcxer. 


The democratic testament derives 
from Hamilton as well as from Jeffer- 
son. It has two main characteristics. 
The first is that the ordinary man be- 
lieves in himself and in his ability, 
along with his fellows, to govern his 


‘ country. It is when a people loses its 


self-confidence that it surrenders its 
soul to a dictator or an oligarchy. . . . 
The second is the belief, which is fun- 
damental also in Christianity, of the 
worth of every human soul—the worth, 
not the equality. —Joun Bucuan. 


There is one thing stronger than all 
the armies ‘in the world, and that is an 
Idea whose time has come. 

—Victor Huco. 


Every man, at the bottom of his 
heart, wants to do right. But only he 
can do right who knows right; only 
he knows right who thinks right; only 
he thinks right who believes right. It 
takes an army of patriotic and order- 
obeying soldiers to win a war. But 
only by an army of public-spirited and 
law-abiding citizens can we hope to 
win the peace and maintain and re- 
main a great nation. —Tiorio. 

: ; 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
hene been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Right in the Middle of Everything 
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; T your door are endless sup- this area with fast, safe, dependable 
: plies of raw materials... transportation in hauling raw ma- 
, abundant crops ... unlimited nat- terials to industries and finished 


ural resources... America’s greatest products to nearby markets. So, you 
l markets ... unsurpassed transporta- are right in the middle of everything 
tion ... here in “The Erie Area”. when youare located in “The Erie Area”, 


For the six great states in this Your copy of the new illustrated map 
Industrial Heart of America have all and any special information you desire 


of the requirements for immediate can be obtained by writing today to 


—_—-  —_— — a ~ aa 


and future industrial expansion—coal, George F. Weston, Industrial Com- 
petroleum, gas, iron ore, lumber, steel, missioner, Erie Railroad, Midland 
salt, agricultural products and basic Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


materials for plastics. 





And the Erie Railroad ably serves 


Erie Railroad 
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NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 45 ATLANTA 3 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. CANADA: Toronto * Montreal SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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